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Flavor 
is Fully Developed. 


The Exquisite Natural Ve Highly Digestible and Nutritious | VO VANILLA USED 


. to Cover Inferiority and 
(CJ wuleres COA Imperfection. 





" ¥ANUARY 
S328 
M29 
73 10 
W411 
\T 512 
F613 
S714 


an. i, 1693. — 
From hauling woode y* livelong Day, 
[ to y® pond to have some play. 
With Chloe there, y® newe farme maid, 
At sliding on y* Ice I play’d. 


APRIL i 
S 2 g 16 23 30 
\473 10 17 24 —| 
Taq 18 25 —| 
| V5 12 19 26 —} 
7 6 13 20 27 —| 
F714 21 28 —} 
(S815 22 29 —; 


Apl. xiv.— 
Ys daye I bend me to my plough, 
And all my Life to ‘Toil I vowe; 
All mirth and Joye, 1 Il hence decline. 
[She will not he my Valentine. } 


Inly xv.— 
Amid y¢ sweetlic smelling Hay 
I met with Chloe on my waye. 
If Robin kiss’d her onlie once 
“T is that the Jad is but a Dunce 


[ OCTOBER 

'S 1 8 15 22 29 
M2 9 16 23 30 
7 310 17 24 31 
W411 18 25 — 
75 12 19 26 — 
‘f° 613 20 27 —| 
j>_7. 14 21 28 — 


Oct. v.— 
In pressinge of y® Cyder out 
{ did resolve to end my Doubt. 
Chloe I gave y® time to thinke 
Untill y* Cider ’s fit to drinke. 
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COLINS CALEND 


Feb. vij.— 
My earliest ewe y* day did lamb 
{ finde y' deepe in Love I am. 
If Chloe will not have me, I 
Like to a frost-nipp’d lamb shall dye 


) 
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[__ MARCH 
IS - § 12 19 26 
6 13 20 27] 
7 14 21 3 
8 15 22 
9 16 23 30 
17 24 31} 
11 18 25 — 


Y* day in mendyng of my breeches, 
I did resolve to get me riches, 
And yt my wayes [’d mead me too, 
Y! lovelie Chloe T might woo 


FONE ~s 
11 18 95) VAR Pan 


12 19 24 * ta u 
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16 23 30 
17 24 


June iv.— 


A little space yS daye I sowed, 

And then unto y® Maye Pole rode 
With Chioe danced I dances three, 
And greatlie was she Friends w'" Me 


RE On 
ed ‘ 
* 
/ ‘ 


What doe | care if hill and fielde 

A more y" bounteous harvest yield ° 
Chloe I sawe goe down y® lane 
With yt curst Robin, once agayn 


NO! EMBER 
a 12 19 26 


Ys daye | thrash’d, and thrash’d amain, 

I thrash’d four hundred sheaves of grain, 
And at another time and place, 

I thrash’d young Rob of Southdown Chase 


viij.-— Je 


Ye butter would not come y* daye, 

My best mylch cowe is gone Astraye 

I saw younge Rob of Southdown Chase 
Kiss Chloe in a shadye place. 


SEPTEMBER | 


xij 
Chloe and 1 work’d side by side 
Among y* grapes till eventide 

We crush’d y® juice into a cupp, 


And dranke to once, and made it upp 


| DECEMBER 


S 310 17 24 31 
W411 18 a5 — 
Z7°5 12 19 26 

IV6 13 20 27 — 
7714 21 28 — 
f1815 22 29 — 


S29 10 23 30 — 


\ NIV 

Y* daye 1 did no Worke at all, 

But lit y¢ greate fire in y* Hall, 
Danced all y* Eve, and then to bed 
With Chloe [ y% daye was wed 
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Your loving Mother.” 


Your father will likely stay some longer * 


expect me to-morrow forenoon. 
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HE SUBJECT of this sketch was born on a Christmas morning. Its 

mother, aged four, was Miss Katharine Gladys Van Gramp, who per- 
sisted, however, in sailing under the alias, ‘‘ Ka’seen Gaddis Van Gwamp.” 
The Doll, at its birth, was a blonde of the most pronounced type, tall and 
imposing, with sky-blue eyes and a profusion of short, yellow curls. Its 
ankles were ungracefully large. Its whole attire, from velvet bonnet to kid 
boots, was on a scale of lavish magnificence that perfect taste could never 
sanction. It was a versatile doll. It could walk, with a slow, firm step, 
and it could talk, although its vocabulary was confined to the absurdly 
unfeminine limit of a few pointless expressions, such as ‘‘ Papa,” ‘‘ Mama,” 
and ** Good-morning,” which it uttered in a hard, unfeeling voice. 

The young mother greeted it effusively, and at once began a conver- 

sation that speedily defined the Doll’s limitations. She was quite 

ready to lavish all her affection upon it, and tried many de- 

vices to win its love and confidence. She christened it 
Hortense. She held tea-parties in its honor; she gave it 
an airing every day, through the halls; she gave it a 
minute and thrilling account of a ferocious Goo-joo, re- 
puted to have his lair in a packing case in the store-room, 
and to clamor to be let out at little girls when nurses 
wanted to put them to bed too early; she related to'it the 
tragedy of Red Ridinghood, the adventures of Boy Blue, and 

the story of the littie pigs, who variously went to market and staid at home. 

The Doll manifested no interest in these recitals, further than to 
remark, with annoying inaptness: ‘‘ Papa, Mama, Good-morning, Good- 
night.” 

The fond mother saw that she was repulsed, at all points, by the chill- 
ing reserve which her child always maintained. She further discovered 
that it did not truly” shut its eyes, but «just turned them around to 
look inside of its head ””—a very morbid phase of introspection. 

Finding Hortense so uncongenial, the mother forsook it for a tousled 
old crockery doll, with an unintelligent face, but between whom and her- 
self there was perfect sympathy. 

Then the Doll, minus some golden ringlets, one ear and its blue sash, 
was carried to a little girl whose mother did plain sewing for the Doll’s 
grandmother. 

* * * ° * 








This little girl named the Doll Rosanna. She had early learned to 
sew, and she had, moreover, quiet tastes in the matter of dress. 
She divested the Doll of its gorgeous raiment and replaced it a 
with a dress of her own make, more befitting its station in 
iife. The Doll, however, retained its haughty bearing, and 
always tried to appear unconscious of its inelegant attire. 
0 firmly did it refuse to affiliate with the little girl that she 
was, at last, forced to play that the Doll was a strange lady, 
named Mrs. Johnson, who had called about having some 
sewing done for her little girl, and who was so arrogant and disdainful 
about it, that she had to be shut up in a dark closet until she became 
properly humble. 
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The terms of imprisonment ‘became longer and longer, until the little 
girl centered all her interest in a thinly-clad, hollow, rubber doll, with a 
tear in its face, by means of which she could fill it with nourishing food. 
Then the Doll, minus all of its hair and one foot, and with a fright- 
ful scratch on its face, became the property of a little girl whose 
mother did washing for the sewing-lady. 


* 7 * 4 * 


This little girl knew so little of true elegance that she 
mistook the Doll’s patrician bearing and cold stare for inso- 
lence, which she was quick to resent. She named it Mary 
Ellen, made it exchange clothes with a very disreputable- 
looking doll and tied the latter’s hat on its head at a rakish 
tilt. In trying to make it shut its eyes while standing she disabled one of 
them so that the Doll winked disgracefully upon the slightest provocation. 

One day it told the little girl’s mother of a misdemeanor she had 
committed, or, at least, so that lady asserted, adding ominously: ‘Indade, 
an’ it’s wonderful what thim Frinch dolls knows.” 

Left alone with the informer, the little girl promptly sought revenge 
by assaulting the Doll with a fire-shovel, on or about the spot she pre- 
sumed to be the source of its voice. She impaired the Doll’s enunciation 
sadly, but failed to eradicate entirely its gift of speech, so she dropped it 
out of the window. The Doll fell down five stories and was fatally injured, 
en route, by knocking against fire-escapes. 





* * * * 


The Doll was picked up and hurriedly carried indoors by one Mary 
Larsen, who tried for several days to nurse it back to 
~ health. 
<8 She succeeded once in making its eyes open; but 
it only winked suggestively, muttered a few words in- 
coherently and closed both eyes forever. 

Miss Larsen invited a number of her young friends to the funeral. 
It was held in a damp, narrow court and proved quite an impressive affair. 
In response to a popular demand she consented to an autopsy. Various 
contusions were found upon the body, and there was good evidence of 
spinal trouble; but Miss Larsen insisted that ‘*‘ Typhode Maleery” had 
been the cause of death.. She very properly declined to pander to the 
morbid curiosity of several of the mourners by sawing off an arm to see if 
there was a real bone inside. The Doll’s hands were tied across its breast, 
clasping some sprigs of water cress, unconsciously donated by the 
grocer on the corner. The interment was made with due sol- 
emnity. The epitaph announced simply: ‘Lily Dail she 
Died Erly.” 

The earth was packed down firmly, and a large stone 
placed over all, to allay certain suspicions which the cynical 
Miss Larsen entertained of body-snatching. 

The cortége then ate two Bolivars with silent, chastened eagerness, 
and the last, sad rites were over. 

H. L. Wilson. 
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THE CHRISTMAS PUCK. 
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IN THE WRONG PLACE. 
‘*Waitah, will you kindly bwing me a napkin?” 
‘*We ain't got nawthin’ ‘cept what’s on der bill; try a 
piece o’ pie, sir.”’ 


WHERE IT DOES N’T WORK. 
Mrs. VAN NOSTRAND.— If you are going to take Reggy Westend 
to the Leap Year german, | think you ought to send him a bouquet. 
Miss FLossy VAN NOSTRAND.— Not much! Do you suppose |’m 
going to waste fifteen dollars’ worth of flowers on a man ? 


TIME IS COMPARATIVE. 


TEACHER.— James, what is the shortest day of the year? 
JAMES (from experience ).— The day your father promises 
to give you a lickin’ afore you go to bed. 


PERQUISITES. 
‘¢ You always wear very fine coilars 
and cuffs, Mr. Kink,” remarked 
the Colonel to the old 
darkey. 

‘¢ Yessir,” replied Kink ; 
‘¢dat ’s one advantage ob 
pahmittin’ yoh wife to tek 

in washin’, sah.” 


THE RESULT OF 
PRACTICE. 


SHE.—Mr. De Bell does 
n’t waltz as divinely as he 
might, but he certainly has 
an easy, graceful way of put- 
ting his arm about one’s waist. 
HrE.— Yes. He was a con- 
ductor on a Broadway car for 
a long time, you know. 


EASILY RATTLED. 


Unctie S1 /¢fo Livinc Skeveton. 
— Does n’t it make you nervous to 
have crowds staring at you day 
i Sa after day ? 


Livinc SxetetTon.— Yes; I con- 
fess it does, But, then, I am easily 
rattled, anyhow. 


A YOUNG FINANCIER. 
His MOTHER. — Johnny, I shall fine you every time you for- 
get the milk. 
THE TERROR.— How much? 
His MOTHER.— Five cents. 
THE TERROR.— Well, that ’ll be only thirty-five cents a week. 


IN A BAD WAY. 


‘‘ John is very irritable,” said Little Wify. ‘* Why, this morning he 
got mad at the cook because the weather was raw and cold.” 


AN HONEST LOVE: SONG. 


As afar from thee I wander, 
Soul and voice in the old song join: 

«¢ Absence makes the heart grow fonder—” 
Bright-faced girl on the golden coin! 


PRACTICAL. 
LANDLORD.— I had the pleasure of hearing you sing as I came up 
the stairs, Madame Highsi. 
Diva.—Very well, Mr. de Lease. 
next rent cheque. 


I ‘Il deduct five dollars from my 


AN UNOBSERVANT LOVER. 
‘¢Mama,” sobbed Amy, ‘‘I don’t believe that Charlie loves me 
at all.” 
‘¢ Nonsense, child! What makes you say that?” 
‘¢T heard him tell Mr. Hunker that he really did n’t know whether 
my eyes were blue or gray.” 
NO LOSS. 
Mrs. NEWWED. —I don’t believe there’s a grain of truth in the 
stories that people tell about losing groceries 
and things in flats, do you? 
MR. NEWWED.— I don’t know. 
Mrs. NEWWED. — Well, anyhow, 
we ’ve been here a week and we have n’t 
lost a thing; in fact, we ’re actually ten 
bundles of wood ahead. 


A LOVER. 
DoROTHY.—How did Mr. Diffident 
avow his passion for you? 
ELOISE.— Oh, so delicately! He 
said: ‘All the world loves me because 
of my sentiment toward you.” 


HE ’D SEEN ’EM. 
THE TEMPERANCE ORATOR.—Who 
have red eyes?’ Who— 
BOBBY BRIGHT (just from the circus ).— 1 know — Albinos! 


‘* TAKING A DAY OFF." 


UNSATISF YING. 
«¢Oh, stop! You kiss me too much!” cried she, 
As she flew in a charming huff. 
‘‘Too much?” said I; ‘*why, it seems to me, 
Too much is n’t half enough!” 
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ONE OF LIFE’S FAILURES. 


Mrs. H1tRAM DALy.— And so you ‘ve got your old cook 
back! I thought you told me she was married about three 
months ago, and had gone to housekeeping. 

MRS. RIVERSIDE RIVES.— She has given up housekeep- 
ing and has co.ne back to me. 

Mrs. H1kRAM DALY.— What was the matter? 

MRS. RIVERSIDE RIVES.— She could n't get a girl. 
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THE CHRISTMAS PUCK. 
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UNAVOIDABLY DELAYED. 


Mr. Ruggles Had Engaged to Impersonate Santa Claus at a Neighbor's House, —and was About to Slip 
In at the Back-door, as Agreed; but the Neighbor's Dog Had Not Been Let Into the Secret. 
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THAT LITTLE STAG 





RACKET. 











WHY FORTUNE SMILED. 

I met my friend Toughluck yesterday, and he 
was looking as happy and fresh as an angel’that has 
just been fitted out with new harp and halo. 

Six months ago he lost everything he had; his 
clothes were beginning to look seedy, and his friends 
fell away from him, not with a dull sickening thud, 
but with a sudden coldness that would have staggered 
as well as frozen one unused to it. 

He was despondent. He tried to borrow a 
quarter from me. 

That made him even more despondent. 

But, yesterday, he wore an air of satisfied pros- 
perity that was pleasing to behold; his face was 
beaming with smiles; he was buoyant, even radiant. 

Do you know why? 

Fortune had smiled upon him ‘again. He told 
me all about it. He forced her to smile. She 
could n’t help herself. 

You see, he made his friends believe he had 
struck a streak of luck. 

He got credit from his tailor for a new 
suit, ditto a hat and all other necessa- 
ries. He told every one about his 

good luck. They all wanted to 
help him; he let them do it. 

Result: To-day he is a rich man 

and on top again. Everybody is 

his friend. Isn’t that enough to 
make a fellow cynical? 

Bah! what’s the use of being 
cynical? All you’ve got to do is 
to know which way the world wags, 
and then wag with it. 





Lester L. Farusworth. 


AFTER CHRISTMAS. 

Mrs. BUFFER.— That ’s a nice shoe-bag of yours. 
of one like it — 

Mrs. Mur¥rFErR.— Shoe-bag? That’sa photograph case! Mrs. Greely, 
who gave it to me, told me so. 

Mrs. BUFFER.— Horrors! And I thanked Mrs. Greely for a shoe- 
bag! I’ve a mantel drapery like yours, too. 

Mrs. MUFFER.—Is that a mantel drapery ? 

Mrs. BUFFER.-— Certainly; Mrs. Spriggs, who gave me mine, told 
me so. 

Mrs. MUFFER. — And I thanked Mrs. Spriggs for some fetticoat 
trimming ! 

BOTH (7x fears).— Well, home-made presents ought a/ways to be 
labeled, anyhow! 


I had a present 


LOOKING AHEAD. 


SMALL.—Why are you so anxious to keep on the right side of that 
newspaper man ? 

GREATHEAD. — He is a specialist, and I am working him for a good 
send-off. ‘ 

SMALL.— What is his specialty ? 

GGREATHEAD. — Obituaries. 


MISS CHURCH’S LOSS. 
‘It’s a great pity that Miss South Churcit has such perfect evesight,” 
remarked Miss Emerson, of Boston. ‘ 
“Why?” asked Miss Bleecker. 
‘Spectacles would be so becoming to her!” 
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‘¢ What are you boys going to get your mama 
for a Christmas present?” 

‘* Won't you tell?” 

‘¢ No.” 

‘¢ A pair of slippers with soft wool soles.” 


AT THE SIGN OF THE THREE BALLS. 
BROWN.— Everybody is hanging up his stock- 
ing to-night. 
EINSTEIN. —So? I vonder who gets all dot 
peesniss. Dere vos non gomed my vay. 


MUCH THE BETTER PLAN. 


‘*Did you make any Christmas presents, 
Barton?” 
‘¢No; I bought what I needed.” 
PAID FOR. 
Mrs. BRIDIE.— Why is it you don’t make me 


as many handsome presents as you used to before we were married? 
Mr. BRIDIE.— Eh? Oh, I guess I must have been buying you on the 
installment plan, my dear. 
THE MELANCHOLY DAYS have come, 
And with them comes the thought unpleasant, 
That we must soon commence to save 
To buy dear Jane a Christmas present. 
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BY THE GLOWING GAS LOG. 


Mr. WITHERBEE (07 a visit). I've seen hard wood 
in my time, William; but I never see nothin’ like this. 
Them sticks have been burnin’ for the last three davs, an’ 
they hain’t dropped an ash, vet! 
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Poor little god! 








LOVES 
NFIRM | 


| FEEL very sorry for Love; don’t you? 

He’s in such a pitiful plight; 

He ’s deaf as a door-post, and speechless, too, 
And, then, he has lost his sight; 

And so, if he sometimes misses the mark, 
We need not feel much surprise, 

For the poor little god has to shoot in the dark, 
With no help from his sightless eyes. 








I am utterly, hopelessly commonplace ; 

Gray eyes — brown hair — an every-day face. 
HE thinks me, pretty, clever and kind, 

And that ’s how I know that Love is blind. 


Sometimes we sit in the dusky hall, 

By the bright wood-fire, and the urgent call 

Of the dinner gong sounds out loud and clear; 
But he sits there, musing, and does not hear 
Till he sees my petticoats disappearing ; 

And that’s how I know Love’s hard of hearing. 


And sometimes, when he has been away, 
And we meet again — in a rapturous way 
He stands for a moment, holding my hand, 
And can find no words; but I understand 
The tender phrases that will not come; 
And that ’s how I know that’ Love is dumb. 


Groping so blindly! 


Surely all men should treat you kindly! 
And I declare that, for my part, 
You ’ve a home, forever, within my heart; 


ae And I think I know of ove lover true, 
Fy ; ag FS Who will give you a corner in his heart, too. 
v a -' ee £3 a wi? 
Oe QS YS » J ee Hilda Johnson. 
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CHRISTMAS CRINKLES. 


T REQUIRES no outlay of money to wish people a Merry 


Christmas. 


Don’t give yourself to more than one girl as a Christmas 


present. 


A USEFUL 


GIFT. 


GRINNE.— I’ve bought this necktie for a present for Barrett, my 


room-mate. 


SMYLES.— He can’t wear that. 
GRINNE.— I know; but it suits mine! 


Don’t spend in gifts the mone 
p g y 


you owe your washer-woman. 
Presents are not numerous in 
homes where the parents care- 
fully teach their four-year- 


olds that Santa Claus is a mythical 
personage. 

Price-marks on Christmas gifts 
are not to be regarded as emblems 
of veracity. 

The woman who can circulate 
most through the stores the first 
three weeks of December can ap- 
proximate most closely the value 
of the presents her friends receive. 


William Henry Siviter. 


A MEASURE OF ECONOMY. 


KNox. — Hallo, where have 
you been? 

Fox.—I passed the Christmas 
holidays in Bermuda. 


KNox.—Ycu don’t know anybody 


there, do you? 
Fox.— No; that’s why I went. 


THE MISER may be niggardly in his 
diet, but he keenly enjoys the 
pleasures of the multiplication table. 
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A SELF-FEEDER. 


MOMMERDEAR.—I hope when you were at Mrs. Stickle’s 
you did n't ask twice for anything at the table. 

MOMMER’'S DARLING. —No; I did n't. I asked once— 
and, I guess, she did n't hear—so I helped myself. 
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It does n’t suit his complexion at all. 


WISE POLLY. 


POLLY (aged six).—I really don’t think, 


Mama, that Santa Claus is married. 
MAMA.— Why not, my dear? 


POLLY.— Just look at this doll 
he has left for me. Its dress is 
very evidently a man’s taste. 


ONE NIGHT STANDS. 

Upson DowWNEs.— How do you 
know that that fellow is an actor? 

ROWNE DE Bout. — By the 
glibness with which he rattles off 
the names of unimportant Western 
towns when consulted on a point 
of geography. 


CLAIRVOY ANCE. 
HE.—I can tell just what people 
are thinking of me! 
SHE.— Indeed! How very un- 
pleasant it must be for you! 


NEVER TOO OLD TO LEARN — The 


Ancient Classics. 


THE TROUBLE with the lynx-eyed de- 


tective is that he sometimes drops 


some of the links. 
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STAVE I. 


tee bang! rattle! clank! 
It was Christmas Eve. It had been a cold 





\ , day in New York, especially in the establish- 

> ment of Dubbs & Dobbs. A check had been 

— Z returned marked «* No Funds;” a new clerk had in- 
‘aa 


sulted an old customer; the porter had gone on a pre- 

mature drunk, and Peter Dubbs had made it chilly for all 

hands. And now Peter Dubbs was sitting in his second-story back 

bedroom in the boarding-house, sipping cold gin and water, when 
there came the succession of sounds with which this story opens. 

‘‘ Mary Ann cleaning off the table,” said Peter, knowingly. 

But the rattle, clank and bang sounded again, and was evidently 
approaching. It was coming up the stairs —it was on the landing out- 
side — the door flew open and it was inside. 

‘¢ Bless me,” said Peter, peevishly, ‘if it is n’t Dobbs!” 

So it was. Hiram Dobbs, dead fifteen years, now stood in the room, 
attired in a nice, cool sheet, with émpedimenta in the shape of a chain of 
cash boxes, ledgers, mortgages and so forth. 

‘‘ Peter,” said Dobbs, in a deep voice; ‘‘ how d’ ye do?” 

‘«« How d’ ye do, Hiram?” returned Peter, crossly. ‘* Shut the door, 
please. 1 know you don’t mind drafts, but please to remember | ’m 
mortal.” 

‘1 was mortal once,” said Dobbs, impressively. 

‘¢]’m aware of it,” retorted Dubbs, sharply. ‘* For goodness’s sake, 
Hiram, don’t talk platitudes.” 

‘«[ did not expect this, Peter.’ 

‘¢No; I suppose not. But science has 
taken great strides since you were in the firm, 
and I’m now a corresponding member } 
of the Society for Psychical Research. ar. 
You ’re an illusion, Hiram; or, at 
best, a gaseous compound.” 

The ghost of Dobbs sighed. 

««] ’m sorry you’re on 
to me,” he said, dismally ; 
‘‘because I’ve got to go 
through with this thing. 

I suppose you know why 
I’m here?” 

*“©Yes; I know,” an- 

swered wearily. 
‘«‘ You are going to show 
me my past and future, so 
as to soften iny heart and 
make me raise _ salaries 
all around. How’s the 
weather, Hiram?” 

‘¢Snowing,” said the 
ghost, picking up’ a bit. 
‘««Get on to any robe, 
Peter, and we 7ll start.” a 


, 


’ 


Peter, 


STAVE II. 


“This,” said the ghost, 
‘¢is where you were born.” 

‘‘Yep;” said Peter, with a 
frown. ‘*I remember it well; same 
old rattletrap shanty; has n’t been painted since I ran away from it. How 
many times I have been shingled and slippered in that house! And 
there ’s the old school-house! More fond memories. What became of 
the schoolmaster, Hiram?” 

‘*‘ He married —a widow, I believe.” 

“1 ’m glad of it—he deserved it,” said Peter, savagely. ‘Ah! 
there ’s the old grocery store that my Paw used to stand off for provisions 
while I stole kindling wood from the rear end.” 

‘«The good old grocer is dead now,” said the ghost of Hiram Dobbs, 
impressively. , 

‘* And does n’t need the kindling wood, now? No; I suppose not. 
Pass on, Hiram; these recollections are getting painful.” 
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STAVE III. 


«¢ Do you remember this? ” 

‘¢Well, I should sneer! Ketchum & Cheatham’s Emporium, where I 
first learned that forty-inch-wide goods were thirty-eight, and all wool dress 
cashmere contained thirty per cent. cotton! And there’s old Ketchum — 
Honest Bill, we used to call him — marking down the bargain mohairs 
from seventy-five to eighty-seven. He went to Congress, did n’t he?” 

‘¢No; that was Cheatham — Ketchum started a bank and took the 
most of it to Europe.” 

‘¢ Bless his old heart! And there’s old Drudger, the book-keeper ! 
First man to come and the last to leave, for thirty-nine years. Let me 
see, did they take him into the firm?” 

‘¢No; they took him to the Old Men's Home in a street-car. Virtue, 
Peter, is always its own reward.” 

‘«¢So I have found,” observed Dubbs, ‘‘and costs much less to the 
employer. Any more scenes on the canvas, Hiram?” 

‘¢Yes. We will now come to the present. I will show you, Peter, 
the home of your own book-keeper, and may it be a lesson to you. 


: STAVE IV. 
The drawing-room, dining-room and parlor combined, of a cosy flat. 
Anthony Tumplington was at tea with Mrs. Tumplington, Aunt Jane, four 
minor Tumplingtons and the baby. Bless the baby! How he swallowed 
the napkin ring, upset the milk and yanked the table cloth sixteen wavs 
for Sunday, until Aunt Jane and Mrs. Tumplington fairly roared. while 
Anthony endeavored to conceal his delight 
by saying ‘‘Durn it” under his breath. 
Even when Baby landed the mat- 
ter of a saucer full of tripe 
and oysters in the bosom 
of his vest, he did no 
more than knock over 
two chairs, as he made 
his escape to the bed- 
room. And the four mi- 
nor Tumplingtons— what 
juvenile lightness of heart 
and heaviness of appe- 
tites, with butter fifty 
cents a pound! It was 
wonderfui. 
‘* They seem happy, 
Peter,” observed Dobbs, 
giving his chain a cheer- 
fu! rattle. ++ Does your money 
bring you more joy?” 
“It’s my money that’s bring- 
ing this joy, if 1 ’m not mistaken,” 
retorted Peter, suspiciously. 
Then the table was cleared; Aunt 
Jane went to work on a tidy, three 
Tumplingtons fell to playing cut-throat 
euchre in the corner, while the fourth pored 
over ‘Dirty Dan, the Dandy of Delaware ;” 
Mrs. Tumpltngton went maudlin over the baby, 
and Anthony smoked a brier-wood pipe that had 
seen better days. 
«And so,” said Aunt Jane, ‘‘ you won’t get a raise on the 
first of the year?” 
«« And ’oo sinks it’s a shame, don’t ’00?” 
the baby. 
‘¢Don’t be rough on the old guy,” said Anthony, good-naturedly. 
‘If it does him any good to be short and sharp, it does n’t do me any 
harm.” 
‘‘ That ’s you, for all the world!” cried Mrs. Tumplington, dropping 
into the vernacular. ‘I think it’s real mean in him, not to give you a 
big salary, and save you all the extra work at night.” 
‘«¢What do you mean?” asked Aunt Jane. 
«¢ She refers to the extra set of books I’m keeping, 
thony, in his manly, straightforward way. 


said Mrs. Tumplington to 
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explained An- 
“I’ve got them fixed so that 
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1 can rake in fifteen hundred a year, and I defy any one to tumble to it. 
It’s a system of my own, and | could just as well nail three thousand; 
but, hang it all, I believe in doing the square thing.” 
‘* Quite right,” said Aunt Jane, approvingly. 
‘¢Poor old Dubbs,” continued Anthony, musingly; ‘‘why, the old 
man thinks he ’s as sharp as tacks, 
and everybody in the store is 
pulling his leg for all he’s 
worth.” 

‘¢Pulling his — eh?” 
said Aunt Jane, in sur- 
| prise. 

‘¢‘His leg. In a meta- 
phorical sense, I mean. 
The cashier is in cahoots 
with the salesmen, and 
the porter stands in with 
the errand-boys. Dash 
it all! I hate to see a 
man robbed; but what 

can I do? If he begins to 
investigate, where will I be?” 
‘¢ Quite right,” said Aunt Jane. ‘‘ Be 
faithful and true, Anthony, and you will not 

regret it.” 
«I’m on,” returned Anthony, briefly. ‘*And now, 1’ll shin out 
and get a tree. Lucilla, resurrect last year’s ornaments, and we ’ll make 
a stagger at a display that will paralyze the flat. Get to bed, you young 








A QUESTION. 
I ’ve often wondered if the man 
Who sang with soul ready to burst, 
Felt half as bad about his last cigar 
As I did — finishing my first. 











EXCUSABLE. 


DOLLY DIMPLE.— Aw— me deah boy — I'm tewwibly angwy —a wude 
fellah up the stweet called me an o/d woman / 

CHOLLY SILLINGTON.— I would n't be so cut up about it, old fellah— you 
cahn't imagine how old you weally look since vou waised that moustache. 


THE CHRISTMAS PUCK. 







































rascals, or you won’t find so much as a potato in your stockings to-morrow 
morning.” 

And, with that, he went merrily out into the frosty air to lay ihe 
foundations for his usual Christmas Jag. 


STAVE V. 

When Anthony came in the office on the morning of December 26th 
he thought his employer looked at him rather queerly; but he dismissed 
the thought as due to Imagination and Hot Scotch. 

But there was no imagination about the way Peter closed and locked 
the door and faced his book-keeper. 

‘¢Mr. Tumplington,” he said, suddenly, ‘‘1’m on.” 

‘* Sir!” said poor Anthony, turning pale. 

‘¢] ’ve tumbled to your double entry, Mr. Tump- 
lington,” continued Peter, drawing a paper out of 
his pocket. 

‘¢It’s a warrant! 
ding it!” 

‘¢No; Anthony, it’s a partnership agreement,” 
said Peter, cheerily. ‘‘1’m going to give you a third 
interest in the business. When anybody cheats me, 
I want to reward him; and, besides, you ’ll protect 
me from the others, won’t you, Tony?” 

‘¢My benefactor!” murmured Anthony. *« Yes, 
indeed, I will. Oh, won’t Lucilla bless you, and 
Aunt Jane !—” 

‘‘ There, there, my good Tony. Ah, Hiram, old fellow, you have 


” 


cried Anthony. +¢ Gosh — 





put me in the way of a worthy successor!” 
Sidney. 
A WORM TURNS. 
BELLE WEATHERBEE.— How sheepish you looked when you proposed 
to me! 
JACK DE RHAM.— That ‘s because you pulled the wool over my eyes 


from the first. 
THE SAME SYMPTOMS. 
KENNETH (aged three, very tired by a long watk).— Mama! My 
shoes are getting new again! 


SHE WAS SUPPLIED. 


YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER.— Have you any boneless bacon? 
3UTCHER.— Yes ’m. 
YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER.— Well, send me some; and some boneless 


liver, also. I want to have liver and bacon for breakfast. 


WORSE THAN NONE. 


Mrs. Lovey.— Oh, dear! I’m quite worn out with the housework. 
Mr. LOvEy.— But you have so many girls, my love! 
Mrs. Lovey.—I know it; but it’s so much trouble to keep them all 


working ! 
ANOTHER NAME FOR IT. 
Mrs. FOspDICK (reading the newspaper). — An epidemic of elope- 
ments seems to be abroad in the land. 
FospiIck.—Yes; a regular bridal wave, so to speak. 


SHE KNEW HER HUSBAND. 


‘¢So you found poker chips in your hus- 
band’s dressing case!” said the woman who 
makes trouble. ‘*That ’s proof that he 
plays cards for money.” 

‘Oh, quite the contrary! If those 
chips meant money, John would have 
cashed them long ago.” 





SHE COULD NOT BE CAUGHT. 
JUDGE (Zo witness).— Miss Primmins, you say your uncle had but 
one limb. Had he lost an arm or a leg? 
Miss PRIMMINS (with an air of triumph ).— He was in full posses- 
sion of both arms, your Honor. 


SOCIALISM WILL never be a success; because no man ever thinks he has 
attained his proper position in society until he has somebody to look 
down upon. 





READERS. 


A BUNCH OF RHYMES FOR PUCK’S YOUNG 
WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY FREDERICK B. OPPER. 
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Jotham Bassett was so bashful 
When he went to make a call, 
That he always had to turn his 


My brother Tom and I are twins; we ’re rather quiet boys, 
Chair around toward the wall, 


Excepting when we go to bed, at eight o’clock at night. 
You must n’t come to our house, then, if yqu object to noise ; 
Say —there is n't any fun that beats a rousing pillow fight! 








They dan 
With [i.4°7 2 dan 
ight and 1Ge togeth 
nud! airy treag 
2 Ang th 
€n they both got sleepy 
And were bundled home to bed. 


’T was at a birthday pays maid, 


That this gallant met 
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*€ What is your name, my aged friend, 
And why are you standing there, 
Like Patience upon a monument, 
In this chill and nipping air ?” 








** Patience, young man, is my specialty ; 
My name is Longsuffering Ross, 
And I’m waiting for this little pool to freeze, 
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The King was passionately fond of music, 
But his deafness was exceedingly profound, 
And the minstrel did his best, 


But he afterward confessed 
He could hardly make the monarch hear a sound, 


STRANGE. 


This globe is full of oceans and of lakes, both large and small, 
But the mill-pond down near Grandpa’s farm I can not find at all! 
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THE CHRISTMAS PUCK. 


A TOTAL MISCONCEPTION. RARE 


LITTLE DAUGHTER (coaxingly ).— Please, please, Papa, can | drive? 
FATHER (wearied out by her teasing and beginning to get angry ).— 
How many times do you want me to say “no?” 
LiTTLE DAUGHTER.— I don’t want you to say ‘no 
: at all, Papa; I want you to say “yes.” 


” 





A TRIFLER. 


THE BosTON GIRL.—It is not possible that 
you are courting me? 
THE BOSTON YOUTH.— It’s a fact. 
SHE.— 1 thought that you, like myself, 
were thinking merely of sociological phe- 
nomena. 
HE.— You were mistaken. 
SHE. — Well, then, you must not kiss 
me again. It would not be proper. 


AGAINST THE LAW. 


«¢ 1 think we ’ll have to arrest Santa Claus,” 
said the Mayor to 
~. the Chief of Po- 
=  itec.” 
‘«¢What for?” 
‘‘For running a 
gift enterprise.” 


“=<? ALL. PRESENT. 
A SEASONABLE ITEM. “What do you 


expect for Christ- 
Mr Quilter Coates, the popular mas?” 
floor-walker at Spern Bros., was iste 
pleasantly remembered, Christ- 66 My wife’s rela- 
mas, by the young ladies in his : ” 
department, — Gotham Gazvitte. tives. 


WOULD LIKE TO THROW THEM OUT. 
«¢Did you marry your wife on account of her 
family ?” 
*‘Oh, no; the family was thrown in!” 


A PRODIGY, THESE DAYS. 
‘‘ That is a wonderful boy of Nupop’s.” 
‘¢So? What does he do?” 
‘¢That’s just it. He has no clever little tricks.” 


EXIT APPLICANT. 


SHIVERING TRAMP (at back- 
door).—Please, sir; hain’t you 
got any cold wittles? 

Mr. Frost.—Yes, sir; I am 
an ice-cream dealer. 


A GOOD SUBSTITUTE. 

HARRY DE Witt. —I spent 
the evening of Christmas at the 
Flypp’s. 

Jor Cors.—I suppose the 
mistletoe was hung up? 

HARRY DE Witt.—No; but 
then it was n’t needed. There 
is a dark corner in the conser- 
vatory. 





‘* Both barrels! "’ 
DEBTOR.— Now, wha 
you accept twenty cents 


WENT IN ON H 


««Did you present Pull 
tion to Mr. Greatman?” 


He hovered around her, 


And she was aware of h 
And the throbs of his 







ADS me 
of ALIN Phithebs ’ 


‘To the victors belong the spoils!” 








‘¢No; it was sealed, and I knew better!” 


SOMETHING NEW. 


And hung on each musical word, — 


And though nothing was said between these two, 


He knew she knew that he knew she knew. 
































































SPORT IN THE JUNGLE. 


‘There she blows!’ 


STRICKEN DOWN. 

Mrs. Goopspoy. — Have you 
learned the cause of the sudden 
death of your Sunday-school super- 
intendent? 

JOHNNY GoopBoy.— Oh, yes! 
They found he had eaten some of 
the candy off the Christmas-tree. 


MICROSCOPICAL. 

MARY ANN.— Yez adverthised 
for a gir-r-rl? 

Mrs. FORUM FLATT. — Yes; 
we pay eight dollars a month; 
ours is a small family. 

MARY ANN.—I sh’u’d say it 
waz. Good marning! 


RICH. 
‘¢ Riches are a curse.” 


‘¢Well, I’ll be d—d!” 





A SAMPLE OF JUVENILE THOUGHT. 
‘¢ Derivatives —- illegal — prefix, 7//, sick; 
egal, a bird; definition, a sick bird.” 


THE WAY TO DISPOSE OF IT. 

‘¢We have a terrible lot of old stock on hand,” 
said the Junior Partner. ‘Had n’t we better 
have an auction and sell it for what it will 
bring?” 

‘«¢Oh, no!” replied the Senior Partner. «Dust 
it off and put it in the windows, labeling it « New 
Holiday Goods.’ ”’ 


WILL DO THE SQUARE THING. 
DEBTOR.—I have done well in business, and 
I have come back to clear up all the debts con- 
tracted by me. In fact, I have repented and 
intend henceforth to lead an honest life. 
CREDITOR. — That is good news. 
t I want to know is, will 
on the dollar? 


IS OWN MERITS. 


’s letter of recommenda- 


and watched her eyes, 


is stifled sighs 


heart she heard; 





Madeline S. Bridges. 
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HYLLLSS Kerchief blew clean off the line — 
Onze, he tricks of the winds 
Give me the kerchief,” Said Phylliv, “Lier mine 


Tied 





66 ” . oe . ” 
Never!” paid Sirephon, “liv just to my mind— 
Onc, the tricks off a man f 
(<4 ? 
Over the fence, never 8° hence, 


Finding iv Keeping, keen il whe can! , 





Payline kerchief he lied round hix neck — 
One, the tricks of da man / 
7 Keep il, said rhe, “and i’ Hitile [| reck — 
I know whe’ ll give me anether , and can ia 
Ono, Be tricks of ¢ maid/ 
“Come the next Fair, he will be there ; 
He'll buy another, don’t he afraid !” 
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Pyle kerchief he stuck in hir vert, 
P Ore, the tricks of a man / 

/ know the maid that can wear if the bart; 
When you 9 hiring next, look fr my Nan!” 
_ the (rich fd maid/ 
Let her be fair in my od wear; 
Cart-eff of mine'll well suit her! she said. 











Phyllis’ kerchief’ he flung in the air — 
Oho, Ae Grichs of the wind! 
It blew it to Paylli shouldery vo bare — 






Prettier shoulder younever would fina - 
Ne, Lhe trish of ¢ mate! 
Get what yeu had, now, pretly lad! 
Ah, bul you would if you were not afraid!” 














Phyllivy kerchief she tied round her waivl— 
Oho, he ich of + mate / 

J trephon came over the paling in hate, 

And put his arm round il, and vaid: . Who's fra? 
One, the triths of the wind’ « 

Kerchief and waist, beth he embraced — 

Ana Phylliv her head on hiv shoulder reclined ! 











FOR ONCE. 
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Mr. PEDAGOGUE.—I am very sorry indeed, Thomas, 
that I shall have to punish you. It will hurt me more than 
it will you. 





LOOK NOT on the wine when it is red; but a little pale brandy helps 
the pudding amazingly. 


A FLAT PURSE means a stout Christmas tree. 


THE SMALL BOY can not be judged by his conduct on Christmas Eve. 


THERE ARE no Christmas presents the tradesman gives with better grace 
than receipted bills. Give him a chance. 


WE GIVE our thanks on Chrismas Eve, 
For the gifts we think we ’re ’bout to receive. 


| ’S A FOOLISH giri who gives her beau the mitten before Christmas. 
BETTER A PAID pork chop than a fat turkey on tick. 


THE MAN who quarrels with his wife on Christmas Day, is worse than a 
horse-thief. Let him be anathema. 


BLESSED ARE the babies on Christmas Day; they can be put off with 
cheap candy. 


THE HEAD of the family expends many dollars on presents, and receives 
two handkerchiefs and a pair of mitts. Then is the time to be merry. 


A SEALSKIN SACQUE makes a devout Christmas church-goer. 
Sidney. 





A SENSIBLE COUPLE. 


KIRBY STONE.— Howdy, Lott! You look happy this merry Christ- 
mas day. You must have had a fine present from Mrs. L. 
Jop Lorr.—I had. She gave me a smile, and I gave her a kiss, 
so that I’m really in a hundred dollars. These economical Christmases 
are the best, my boy, 
244 





THOMAS.— You 're dead right, it will. 


IDENTITY. 
(With apologies to T. B. Aldrich.) 


Somewhere in the farmyard, vast and lonely, 
The moonlight wan of a Winter night 

Shone through skeleton shapes that only 
Shrank from each other in fierce affright. 


With eyeballs gleaming in midnight murky, 
Spake these spirits from flesh flung loose: 

‘¢] am the wraith of the Christmas turkey !” 
‘¢T am the ghost of the New Year’s goose!” 


Kate M. Cleary 





A FORCED CONFESSION. 


WAITER (fo grumpy customer).— Have n't you forgotten some- 
thing, sir? 

CUSTOMER (with asperity).—Yes, sir; I've forgotten more 
than you ever knew. 





























































CUPID IN VESTMENTS. 


A VERBATIM REPORT OF AN ACTUAL OCCURRENCE. 


SCENE. — Clerk’s Office in County Court House. 
Enter.an IRISHMAN. 
OOD MORNIN’, Misther Williams! 


“eé 
G a loicense to wed. 

‘¢Whist now! bodther yer blarney! be aisy a bit an’ Oi’ll tell 
yez how it all cam’ aboud. 

‘¢Whin me owld woman doied comin’ four- 
teen months next Sathurday, her sisther 
stopped wid me for a toime afther th’ 

wake to sthraighten up matters, 
but she could n’t stay long b’ 
rason of her own fambly 
djuties. 

‘Now yez know Oi ’ve 
mor’ ’an a hunthred an’ sixty 
acres to look afther, besoides 
a barn full o’ stock, an’ th’ 
pigs; so me house an’ me 
two wee bit childers have 
had to look afther their 
own silves. Aboud a 
fortnight ago, though, 

Oi had Biddy Byrne down 
to me place for a day to clane 
up a thrifle; an’ whin she was done, says she: 

‘¢¢Mr. Kelly, yez nades a woife th’ worst way.’ 

«¢¢Thrue for yez, Biddy,’ says Oi; ‘but woives 
ain’ to be plucked b’ th’ roadside loike posies.’ 

‘¢¢Whin Oi get back to town,’ says she, ‘Oi ’ll 
spake to th’ praist.’ 

«¢ Will, Oi niver gav’ it anodther thought until this 
mornin’, when Oi cam’ into th’ church to pay up me dues. 

‘«©Th’ moment Fadther Shaughnessy laid his two eyes on 
me, says he: 

«¢¢ Moichael, what wid yer big farrum, an’ yer fifty years, an’ 
yer havin’ lost yer right arrum in th’ thrashin’ machine, an’ yer two babbies 
to be thrained up in th’ way they should go, there ought to be a woman 
to help yez.’ 

‘¢¢ Faith, Oi know that, yer Riverence,’ says Oi; ‘an’ Oi ’ve thried 
over an’ over, but it ain’t no use; naither for love nor money can Oi coax 
arry a one o’ th’ town girruls to work in the counthry.’ 

«<<¢That ’s not th’ idea at all, at all, Moichael,’ says he; ‘what Oi mane 
is a woife. Th’ Scriptures say, ‘‘It ain’t good for man to be alone!” Thim 
are th’ very words — Moichael, betther marry than burn!’ 

«¢¢ Troth, yer Riverence,’ says Oi; ‘Oi’m agrayable enough, but th’ 
koind o’ woife Oi’d loike ain’ to be had for th’ axin’.’ 

«¢¢We’ll see aboud that,’ says he. ‘There’s Nora Moynahan, now, 


If yez pl’ase, Oi’m afther gettin’ 
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PUCK’S SUGGESTION TO PERAMBULATING 
PARENTS. 
The Trolley Cash System, as used in our large stores, with a few 
changes in the receptacle, if adopted in our homes would save many 


wearied footsteps. 
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A GOOD EXCUSE. 


WILLY’s MOTHER.— Willy, don’t you know it is wrong to play 
with your soldiers on Sunday ? 
WILLy.— But, Mama, this is the Salvation Army! 


me own housekeeper; she ’s in th’ room just beyant — Moichael, we ’Il 
sthrike while th’ iron is hot!’ an’ wid that he caught a holt o’ me arrum, 
an’, b’dad! th’ first thing Oi knowed Oi was face to face wid th’ leddy, an’ 
me niver havin’ seen her before in me loife.’ 

‘¢¢ Nora,’ says th’ fadther, ‘Oi ’ve brought yez a husband; will yez 

tak’ him for betther or worse?’ 

«¢’Pon me sowl th’ poor thing purty nigh jumped oud of her skin, it 
cam’ on her so suddent. Thin she got as red as a sthrawberry, 
an’ says she, koind o’ soft loike: 

«¢¢ Yer Riverence knows best.’ 
«¢ ¢An’ now. Moichael,’ says his Riverence; ‘what have yez got 
to say?’ 
‘¢ An’, b’ gorra! what could Oi say wid th’ leddy so handy, an’ th’ fad- 
ther forninst ? 
‘¢ Says Oi, ‘ Yer Riverence knows best.’ 
‘¢ Roight, Moichael!’ says he; an’ now 
go sthraight for th’ loicense.’ 
‘¢ An’, sure, here Oi am; an’ that’s 
whole story.” 


th 


Ht. S. Moore. 


CLEARLY HIS. 


‘¢ Now, Jamie, you must not take 
jennie’s toys. 

‘*They ain’t Jennie’s, Mama. 
While you was out, Santy Claus came 
to me and said they was for me. 





RUFF ON RATS. 


SALVAGE. 
‘Here, my love,” said Parker to his wife; 
present. Twenty-five dollars in money,” 
‘¢ Thanks, ever so much, John. And here is yours from baby and 
me,” replied the grateful woman, returning two dollars and fifty cents to 
Parker. 


‘¢here is your Christmas 
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DING + AT THE BACHELORS’ CLUB. 


































































THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS: 


i Mr. Jack Adams, a Young Man; Mr. Henry 

Farnsworth, an Importer and Jobber of Heavy 

Hardware; Miss Cornelia Farnsworth, his sister, a 
Spinster; Miss Mildred Farnsworth, his daughter, a Young Woman. 


THE SITUATION: 


Jack Adams was in love with Mildred Farnsworth, which was a 
serious matter, because he was a large-hearted, whole-souled young man, 
of great earnestness. Mrs. Farnsworth had died many *° 
years before, leaving Mildred to be reared by her 
aunt, Cornelia Farnsworth, which was unfortunate, 
because of what charitable people called the 
peculiar nature of Miss Cornelia. She was pecu- 
liar in that (1) she regarded man as a 
gross amalgam in the scheme of nature; a 
reduction of her philosophy on this point 
comprehending his gradual extinction 
through the consuming process of his 
own depravity; (2) she believed wo- 
man’s sphere to be immeasurably higher 
than the sex had yet attained; (3) she 
reverenced Mind and abhorred Matter; 7 
(4) she regarded Emerson as a mere iff 
amateur in matters transcendental, and ////ff 
disagreed with both Schelling and Hegel 
as to the fundamental principles of human 
knowledge; (5) she read Browning for recrea- 
tion; (6) she was thin-featured, with a lofty, yellow forehead, and hair of 
a pepper-and-salt cast; (7) she subsisted largely upon graham wafers, 
olives and green tea. 

Mildred, possessing more generous. constitutional endowments than 
her aunt, had never taken kindly to her teaching, although she had not 
entirely escaped its subtilizing influence. Asa result, she regarded life 
as an unsatisfactory experience, asked ‘‘ what it was all for,” and if any- 
thing was ‘‘real;” disbelieved in ‘‘love,” thought marriage an ‘unnatural 
state,” and doubted the existence of what she termed «¢ individual happi- 
ness.” All of which was unwholesome philosophy for a girl twenty years 
old, sweet-tempered, naturally affectionate, with a slight, charming figure, 
and a delicately moulded face, full of soft curves. Mr. Adams had, for 
the space of a year and a half, declared his love for her almost daily. He 
had never aroused in her anything more than a spiritless resistance to 
his wooing. She insisted that she should never marry, owing to her 
unfortunate nature, whose depths she claimed to be unable to fathom. 
When they argued the question at length, as they often did, Mildred 
derived a melancholy satisfaction from her adroit refutation of Mr. Adams’s 
boyish theories about.love, companionship and happiness. 

She constantly advised him to seek out and marry some nice girl 
who could make him happy, intimating, as young women always do in such 
cases, that this girl would be a simple little thing, in a pink dress, very 
affectionate, with mild blue eyes, of no great depth of character, but 
good. Mr..Adams as constantly declared that a whole drove of wild 
horses could not drag him away from her, which inspired Mildred with a 
faint gleam of interest, as she pictured a drove of such horses bounding 
up Commonwealth Avenue and halting before the door, while their leader, 
a particularly vicious horse, with black flowing mane and tail, should dash 
up the steps, toss his head in a very determined manner, and demand 
that Mr. Adams come out and be dragged away. 

As Mildred was becoming pale and low-spirited, Mr. Henry Farns- 
worth determined that the family should enjoy a change of scene for a 
few weeks, in a trip to the Pacific coast. When.it curiously transpired 
that Mr. Adams had also planned a trip to the coast, and had been invited 
by Mr. Farnsworth to make one of the party, Mildred regarded it as a 
strange coincidence. Miss Cornelia, to whom Mr. Adams was thoroughly 
distasteful, declined to view the matter in a metaphysical light, and 
coupled Mr. Adams’s name with that of Janus. 

A few days before the start, Jack Adams bethought himself of a 
certain wise man, doing business as Dr. Carruthers, who had known his 
father. To him he submitted a full statement of the case, with his 
belief as to the malign influence exercised over Miss Farnsworth by her 
aunt, whom he spoke of with strong feeling as ‘‘an old catamaran.” The 
wise man listened patiently to the recital, which comprised many unessen- 
tial details, as, how the young lady’s eyes appeared very different by -gas- 
light, how peculiarly her voice affected one, and how her hair glinted in 
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the sunlight. When the wise man had fully considered the case, he said: 
‘‘What you should do is to get the young lady to take something for her 
liver — she must get her pores opened up and induce a healthy circula- 
tion. Then you want to arouse some human interest in her — get her to 
see all sorts of people — find something that amuses her and excites her 
sympathy. It’s principally selfishness that is troubling her. Get her out 
of herself. Have her eat rare roast beef and drink Bass’s ale. 





THE JOURNEY: 


The party started west in charge of Mr. Farnsworth, a very earthy 
antithesis of his incorporeal sister. The latter was greatly disturbed by 
the confusion incident to the start, and was distinctly accused by the 
former of being snappish; she ignored both allegation and allegator, and, 
during the journey, occupied herself with an indulgent perusal of ‘¢The 
Data of Ethics,” whose distinguished author, she felt, would be a very 
satisfactory sort of a person but for the matter of sex. Mr. Farnsworth 
played cribbage and whist, and, between-whiles, read a translated novel 
with an illuminated cover, which he was careful to place in his bag when 
not in use. 

Mildred, removed from her accustomed environment, fell a victim to 
the advice of the wise man. Jack Adams assumed an air of authority 
over her which he had never before dared to essay. He led her into all 
sorts of mind-destroying recreation, such as walking rapidly up and down 
station platforms, getting weighed on baggage scales, counting the tele- 
graph poles to a mile, talking with. the engineer as he oiled his engine, 
and riding on the platform, where they both got very dusty. The second 
day out, Mildred’s appetite noticeably improved, which was observed with 
unconcealed delight by Jack Adams, and brought out unpleasant pro- 
phecies from Miss Cornelia. 

Mindful of the wise man’s advice, Jack insisted that Mildred should 
take a ‘‘human interest” in their fellow travelers, and he earnestly 
labored to develop their interesting points. In their car was a clerical- 
looking man with a black skull cap, gray side-whiskers and thin lips, who 
discoursed sternly on the inerrancy of the scriptures, and frowned 
ominously upon the four men who debased them- 
selves with whist. There was also a large 
blonde who always arose late, strolled leis- 
urely through the car in a loose dressing 
sacque and untidy hair, and returned in an 
hour, trim, handsome and aggressively affa- 
ble; she diffused an air of geniality through- 
out the car, and was spoken of by Miss 
Cornelia as a ‘creature.” There was a 
young man with a lofty Pompadour, who 
was scrupulous about having the four fingers 
and thumb of a glove protrude from the 
breast pocket of his coat, and who appeared to 
regard the other occupants of the car as ill-bred intruders upon his privacy. 
There was a very old couple, in old-fashioned black, who dozed, or looked 
vacantly ahead, as if the rumbling wheels were telling them stories of an 
old past. There was a Young Thing traveling with her Mama, both 
known by Jack Adams. The girl was a vision of loveliness, her sweet, 

innocent, blue eyes and fair, pure face, seeming 
~ to mirror some celestial radiance. She was 
) reserved in manner, and so ethereal was her 
beauty, she appeared to dream of some far- 
off empyreal realm, where all was holy 
peace and love. After Mr. Adams had 
tried for five minutes to bring her 
to earth, she said to him: 
“Oh, say, do you like 
soda-water?” . 

‘¢Y-e-s, I should 
think I did; it ’s 

great, is n’t it?” 
‘¢Oh, I think it’s 
just Jovely; I like 
Huyler’s best, don’t 
you ? and when I’m 
at home I just go 
there and drink 
glass after glass. 
One time last Sum- 
mer, my nephew, a 














horrid little thing 
about ‘leven years old, 


told me of a place on Sixth 

Avenue, and I went there, 
and it was a disreputable-looking little drug store. Well, I went in, you 
know, and tried some of their soda, and it was ferfectly vile. 1’m awfully 
fond of Grenadine punch.” 

The topic and Mr. Adams were soon exhausted. 

At another time they both talked with the old couple, who told them 
of a long life, a life full of happiness and sorrow, smiles and tears; but 
always full of love, and, on the whole, a well-rounded life. 



























There were two drummers whom Jack overheard commenting upon 
Miss Cornelia, with that freedom peculiar to the guild: 

«I bet she has to get into an ice chest to get warm,” said one; ‘‘ you 
put ’er in a car of dressed beef and she’d freeze it between here and 
Chicago.” 

“Yes; you could cut ’er ear off and ’t would n’t bleed,” said the 
other; ‘girls’s a daisy, though,” and he stared reassuringly at Mildred, 
with an effort to look unconscious of his sleek, stall-fed beauty. 

On the afternoon of the fourth 
day, Jack declared that all human 
interest had been extracted from 
their immediate companions; that 
they should descend a scale lower 
in the human species and visit the 
emigrant car. Mildred, who, as 
she approached the lawless West, 
was gradually freeing herself from 
the thralldoin of mind, readily 
consented. They found it rather 
a pleasant, well-ventilated car, 
finished in light wood, and re- 
sembling a Pullman car denuded 
of its upholstery. Its social atmos- 
phere was eminently Democratic. 

A large family was eating a 
lunch of baked beans, boiled ham, 
pickled pigs’ feet, sauerkraut, pie 
and other trifles. A sad, intel- 
lectual-looking youth, in a linen 
duster, was absorbed in ‘‘ Poor but 
Beautiful; or, The Factory Mana- 
ger’s Greed.” <A fat negro slum- 
bered on two seats. A freckled boy 
of five had made a horse out of 
a seat back, and was galloping 
him at a furious pace, unmindful 
of the menacing glare of a sharp- 
featured woman in dusty black, 
whom he disturbed in her perusal 
of *«*A History of the James Brothers.” At the far end of the car a 
woman and two children occupied a ‘‘ section.” The woman had plump, 
pink cheeks, soft, brown eyes and light hair; just the color of Mildred’s, 
Jack noticed. There were heavy marks under her eyes, and she looked 
careworn and ill. She held a restless child in her arms. At her feet an 
older child nibbled around the edge of a cake, occasionally feeding a 
bit of it to a china doll, and pretending that the doll was a greedy 
thing who wanted all the cake. Jack walked through the car and 
spoke with the woman a moment, then beckoned to Mildred. ‘She says 
she does n’t speak English very well, and her husband ’s a Swedish man 
and works on a section in Nevada, and she’s come from Stockholm to join 
him, and her baby’s sick and she has n’t had a wink of sleep for three 
nights.”” The woman had not underestimated her knowledge of English ; 
indeed, she seemed to have taxed it in making her modest statement; but 
between two women of sympathetic natures, there is a free-masonry more 
intelligent, more sacredly cogent, than that dating from the building of 
King Solomon’s temple. Mildred sat down, held out her arms, and the 
tired woman relinquished her child, saying, anxiously, ‘‘Him var seek.” 
‘¢Him ” was about a year old and highly feverish. Mildred held the baby 


” 


close, and soothed it gently, saying ‘‘ You poor, lovely baby.” Jack 
suggested whiskey and Jamaica ginger for its fever. Mildred said ‘* The 
idea /” which feminine emphasis freights with volumes of meaning. His 


suggestion of quinine was also scorned. These were the only two remedies 
comprised in his materia medica. He did not lose interest, however, but 
studied the child attentively, and remarked that it did n’t have much in 
the way of a nose. He was then sent back for Miss Cornelia’s bag, from 
which she procured some antifebrine for the baby. As they bent over 
the suffering child, Jack felt a strange thrill, which told him there was 
sympathy between them at last. 
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After dinner, Mildred returned to her patient, followed by Jack, who 


bore a pot of hot tea and other refection for the mother. The evening 
passed away, and still the baby fretted and tossed its arms and clutched 
feebly at its scanty stock of white hair. The mother looked on anxiously, 
and Jack said she could /ooé gratitude in English, very fluently, if she 
could n’t speak it. Late in the evening the mother fell asleep; Mildred 


shifted her into a more comfortable position and gently pillowed her head 
upon a tailor-made jacket. 


Jack was sent back to explain matters. Miss 
Cornelia had retired. He found 
Mr. Farnsworth in the smoking- 
room, listening to a man who 
recklessly insisted that *‘* Now, 
you take our imports of tin for 
the last ten years.”” He explained 
Mildred’s absence, borrowed Mr. 
Farnsworth’s novel and returned. 

The baby’s fever augmented 
steadily. Mildred frequently took 
its temperature, a luxury the in- 
fant had probably never before en- 
joyed, and anxiously watched its 
every symptom. As the hours wore 
away, Jack fell asleep, cramped 
into a very ungraceful position. 
Mildred felt no weariness, and 
ministered to her patient with un- 
remitting tenderness. Once she 
was disturbed by the sharp-fea- 
tured woman, who awoke, rubbed 
her eyes, and asked if that woman 
was n’t some kind of a foreigner. 
Whenever the train stopped, the 
dead the night was 
broken by snores from all parts of 
the car, which was a great solace 
to her. Every half hour she gave 
the baby a fever potion. 


silence of 


At four o’clock the fever 
-broke, and the baby slept. She 
held it in her arms an hour longer, then laid it beside its sleeping 


mother, and left a soft kiss upon its little white face. She aroused 
Jack, and they returned to the Pullman, where Mildred slept all the 
morning. 

In the afternoon the train stoped ata little red station in a bleak, 
dreary stretch of plain. Jack and Mildred saw a tall, blonde-bearded 
man, roughly dressed; in another moment the woman and her two 
children were all in his arms in a comprehensive embrace; he seemed 
unable to kiss them half quick enough. The woman was trying to say a 
great deal, but the words crowded each other; so she cried, and her tears 
coming faster, told it all much better. Her eyes shone so brightly 
through the tears, however, that, as Mil- 
dred said, it was surprising a rainbow A 
did n’t form in front of her. They 
watched the couple from the rear 
platform as the train pulled 
out; the older child was 
forcing the nibbled center 
of one of its cakes into 
the unwilling mouth of a 
large black dog. 4 pi f 

A mile beyond this ““2Yf/Z 
station the train passed = 
two horsemen in cowboy it 





rig. One of them, looking 
back, said: ‘*See the dood 


a-kissin’ the girl;” and they both waved their broad hats wildly at the 
pair to signify their unqualified approval. 


M.. L. 


Wilson. 














AND PITY ’T IS. 
‘<The Truth will stand!” It does, alas! 
Upon its tired feet ; 
While scheming Falsehood often has 


The softest cushioned seat. you are still there. 


THE OFFICE-BOY who was taken on trial was 
let go because he proved too much of one. 


(ON BENDED KNEES — Baggy Trousers. 


WHEN THE mimic “takes you off,” displeas- 
ure is mighty likely to remind you that 


HARD PRESSED FOR MONEY — The Produc- 
tions of the Mint 
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BETTER THUS. 
’T is well that love is blind, no doubt, 
Since Cupid goes, alack! 
Among his worshipers without 
A garment to his back. 
THE MAN who borrows trouble finds himself 
in the hands of a hard creditor. 
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TOO VALUABLE TO RISK. 


KitTy KENNELWORTH. — Oh, I was so frightened this morning! I met the horridest looking tramp, 


while I was coming over to the club-house just now with Rex. 


TANTIVY TOOLER. — But, surely, you were not afraid when you had that big dog with you? 
KITTY KENNELWORTH. — Yes, indeed, I was; Rex cost over five hundred dollars! 





FORGOTTEN. 


SOLEMN STILLNESS, like a pall, 
= ©, Had settled o’er the tranquil night; 
_ No answering voice returned my call; 
That face, with ghostly pallor white, 
Expressionless and coldly still, 
Returned no answering glance to mine. 
I felt a sudden horror thrill 
Me through with influence malign ; 
I touched the slender hand again, 
And felt its icy coldness shock 
My fearful soul once more — and then — 
I knew I had not wound the clock. 








Harry Turner Newcomb. 


AN ABSOLUTE MONARCH. 


OLD HOPEFUL.— Now, my boy; your education is finished. What 
are you going to be? Choose whatever business you like, and I ’ll give 
you all the assistance I can. 

YouNG HOPEFUL.— Well, I think I ’d like to be a king. 

OLD HOPEFUL.—AIll right! You shall be the janitor of the new flats 
I am building. 

SEVERAL MISTAKES. 

MUSICAL ENTHUSIAST. — It is wonderful how the Wagnerian influence 
permeates ali modern interpretations. I notice it even in your little daugh- 
ter’s playing. 

Hostess (confidentially ).— Those are just mistakes. 


THE OLD GUARD DIES. 


HeE.— Now that you have rejected me, may I say one word to you as 
a friend ? 

SHE.— Certainly. 

HE.— Well, I think you ’re making the greatest mistake of your life. 


INTROSPECTION. 


Kitty Gow!t.— What a don vivant you are, Mr. Gorger! I believe 
yqu never think of anything but what you eat. 
MR. GORGER (regretfully ).— You are right, Miss Gowit; and chiefly 
afterward. 
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THE REASON WHY. 
‘¢ My Love is like the red, red rose,” 
I sing. You ask me why, fair querist ? 
Because, sweetheart, like Jacqueminots, 
You are infinitely dearest ! 











NOT EXACTLY A MOMENT OF TRIUMPH. 


POPLEIGH hurrying for his train with a few belated 
Christmas purchases, meets SINGLETON, who was his unsuc- 
cessful rival for the hand of the present MRS. POPLEIGH. 
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A FAMILY DISCORD; 


Or, How TomMMy PLAYED THE PIANO AND THE OLD MAN. 
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THE YOUNG LapDy’s. 


O'* ALL the stupid things—suow/ I'd 
like to know what good it is to any- 

body. \t’s all very well for the poets to 

write about «fleecy mantles” and all that 

sort of thing; but poets don’t have to 

wear skirts and get them soaking, drip- 

ping wet every time they stir a foot out 

of doors. It just makes me mad to think 

of it! 

And then there are all those silly 
poems that Papa ’s always quoting about 
‘‘hitch up your brand-new cutter,” and 
that sort of thing. I wonder if young men 
just happened along with a cutter when 4e 
was a young man, and took girls out sleigh- 
ing, heaven knows where? I’d like to know 
what Ae’d say if any man came for me in that 
way. And I wonder if there really ave any 
girls who let a man hold them around the 
waist and drive with-one arm. That’s ice, 
isn’t it? What would Mama say if / was that 
sort of a girl? Perhaps there are such girls—’way 
up in the country, somewhere. May be those 
awful cousins of ours, those Van Rooster girls up 
in Ulster County, go in for that sort of thing. But 
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no; I don’t believe it, even of ¢hem. I don’t 
believe there ave any such girls. Why, /’d be 


afraid he ’d drive me into a stone or something! 


THE IMPORTED COACHMAN’S. 

’Orrid?) ’Oo’s ’orrid? The snow? Well! 
if I don’t ’ave nothin’ wuss to bear than the snow, 
7 shan’t ’owl. W’y, I ’d be a hingrate, I would, 
if I was to cut up rusty over a snow like this ’ere. 
W’y, look ye, Tommy, ’£ comes into the stable 
this mornin’: ‘’Opkins,” sez ’E, ‘the coopy 
at eleven, an’ the kerridge for the Missus at two, 
sharp. D’ ye’ear?” ‘* Beggin’ yer pardin, sir,” 
sez I, «there don’t no ’oss go out of this stable in 
weather like this, not wile I does my dooty to you 
an’ to them ’osses,” I sez. ‘*W’ot ’s that?’ sez ’E. ‘‘That’s 
w’ot it is,” sez I; ‘kill yer ’osses if you like; you owns’em. 
But give me my recommend first, an’ let me go, for as I 
’opes for ’eaven, sir, I won’t be no party to it.” Off ’E 
goes ina wax; but ’E don’t dare say nothin’. Keep the 
can a-goin’, Tommy. But this ’ere Yankee beer ain’t 
no more ’n bellywash to them as ’as ’ad better! 











THE Crry Boy's. 

racket may go in books; but it don’t 
I know how it goes in the stories! 
everybody gets jolly and good- a 


This snow 
go here. Oh, yes, 


Soon 


as it begins to snow, 
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so. But he always says — you know his way 
sake, my dear. 
the study of my life.” 
there has n’t been much snow for years and years, and 

g Charles is only twenty-three, you know. 
\ snow with blue shadows, you remember. 
‘ least like Luce Skein’s. There 
} snow men, and lots of yellow-and-browns; but Charles is 

/ yellow and blue. 

Poor boy, he was wet right through his spine-protector. 
But he got lots and lots of studies, and he ’ll have an 
Academy 
Europe this Summer. Oh, what a dear snow-storm ! 
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A feller snowballs ’em, and 
That 


natured. 
they turn up their collars and grin. 
is the way it is in the books. 

But it snows all Winter in the books, and 
there ’s skatin’ right along. Now, that ain’t 
so, is it? May be it useter be, but it ain’t 
so now. It only snows — 7ea/ snow, I 
mean, for keeps — just once a Winter. 
And skatin’ — oh, give us a rest! 

And I tell you what it is, people don’t 
grin and turn up collars when J/ chuck 
snowballs at ’em. They swear at a feller, 

and then they go and make a kick to the 
cop, or write a note to your father. 

There ’s old Mudgen, lives opposite. I 

pasted him in the eye the other day — same 
way some fool boy did in a book. He goes 
and writes to my old man: ‘Dear Sir, while 
walking with a lady the other day””—that was 
his new cook — they have a new cook at his 
house most every week — ‘‘your son assaulted 
me with a frozen snowball” — how ’d I make 
an ice-ball when it ’s thawin’ right along? The 
old man licked me — mmeme, yes! Twas kinder 
glad to get the lickin’, ’cause that biggest John- 
son boy has been goin’ ’round blowin’ about the 
big lickin’s his father gives him, and I had n’t 
any sort of a bluff to make to set him doing. 
But I dratherer been licked for somethin’ more 
satisfyin’. 


You can have all the snow. I don’t want any. 


THE ARTIST’S WIFE’S. 

Yes, indeed, dear, poor Charles came home 
absolutely sopping wet last night, and I was se 
afraid he ’d catch cold; but he was so pleased 
with his day’s work that he said ke felt in a glow 
all over, and he could n’t catch cold, he was so 
perfectly delighted, and I really do think it has 
an influence, don’t you? 

I do sometimes wish that Charles painted some- 
thing else than snow, and I sometimes tell him 
“¢Art for Art’s 
I’m not a literary painter. Snow has been 
I don’t see how he managed it, for 





He paints yellow 
No, not in the 
are lots of blue-and-white- 


Oh, yes; guile different. 


picture, swze,; and I do believe we ’ll go to 
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THE STREET-CLEANING COMMISSIONER’S. 


Don’t give me any talk about snow. I don’t want it. I’m tired. 

Just as I’d got things into some sort o’ shape, down comes this two-foot 

slump of snow, and if I don’t have those streets shining like a new tin-pan 

beforé to-morrow, I ’ll have every Independent Voter and Fiat Justitia and 

Republican Mugwump in my hair, denouncing me for a 

no-good. And then the Mayor will jump on me — 

he won’t?—oh, may be he won’t! May be he 

don’t like to get the boys foul, and take a rise 
out of ’em! 

And what have I got to do it with? A lot 
of back-number Irishmen, with backs like a goat’s 
horn, and moss under their chins and fur 
caps on their heads. That ’ll tell you 
the age of the antiquated 
tarriers. When an able- 
bodied Irishman wears 
a fur cap, he’s an /-tal- 
ian or he’s lost his self- 
respect. 

Can’t I get better? And what white man 
wants the job of butting a broom while he’s got 
his health. The young men give me the go-by, 
and right they are. When a boy goes to his girl, 
and she says to him ‘‘what’s yure job now, Petey 
dear?’’ and he says ‘‘sweepin’ the streets,” says he 
— what does she say to him? ‘Ah,” she says, ‘an’ 
is that the best you can do with yure two ar-r-rms? 
Sweepin’ dir-r-rt, is it, an’ keepin’ comp’ny wid me. It’s 
dirt ye want? Luk to the dirt an the heel o’ me fut!” 

Appropriation? If I asked for an increase, I ’d be a 
brigand—and I’m only a thief as it is) Snow! Don’t you 
say snow to me. It’ll be the black day for my crookbacks 
without you getting me scrappy. /’ll make the turtles hustle ! 





THE RETIRED BROADWAY-’BUS DRIVER’S. 

Snow? What does a rotten old flagman on a rotten old 
Jersey railroad know about snow. Blocks up the trains and 
gives him a chance to smoke his pipe. That ’s all the good the 
snow is to me. Things is n’t what they used to was. What’s 
that? A see-gyar? Young fellow, I’ve had four pockets full of 
seegyars that would make things like that blush green — in one round 
trip on d’ Bloo Line. 

I ’ll smoke it later. 

Na-ah, I tell you, there wuz gentlemen in them days, an’ they useter 
carry seegyars in their pockets. 


Them was days w] i snow was some good. Get a foot — foot ’n’ 
a ha’f—o’ dry cogil erm. and we fellies’d have it 
like brown sugar 4 ggnd ’n’ all — beforg Bme’clock. 
Light teams could hardly get through itt 
we ’d have blocks — not thege paxé 
strokes they get now, with thep 
cars standin’ in a line like cirt 
waggins —but reel old howlin’, 
swearin’, tearin’, fightin’ blocks 
—up ’n’ down the street, 
far ’s y’ c’d see — 
ah-h-h-h ! 
great ! 
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And me 
/, ajsettin’ on 
m¥ bok, ’way up 
above the Growl — there 
warn’t none o’ them\all-gut-doors 
vans in them days —a-waitin”tll the felly 

down below cusséd himself dry, and them agsayin’, 
polite and contemptuous, like I was janqifitig’ after lis health : 

«Say, Johnny, don’t yer clo’es fit yer?” (Them Wasdays? 

Yap! go ahead, you derned old steam déyil, withSyer neo slicin’, 
sliverin’ snow-plows. I’ve known the time when you was stalled in drifts 
from here to Omaha, and I was buckin’ coopees fram ‘Murray Hill to 
Fulton Ferry. 

And mea flickin’ a flag at that! Snow? Young feller, there azn’t 
no snow no more. 











SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS. pitt 
‘«Mary,” said the Social Censor, sitting 
in the Lonelyville kitchen, exchanging 
thoughts with the cook; ‘‘do ye moind 
the furnace here?” 
‘«¢ Vis,” said Mary, in a general way; 
‘¢] do.” 
‘‘] don’t like that; ye ought to 
have more spirit than to live where 
they ’d ask it av ye.” 
“IT was just going to change , 
places,” said Mary. 
‘¢ You do right.” Al 
* l 
‘ . ll 
‘««Mary,” said the same Social 
Censor, sitting in another Lonely- 
ville kitchen, exchanging thoughts 
with the same cook; ‘‘do ye moind | 
the furnace here?” | | 
<«T do not,” said Mary proudly ; | | 
‘‘they mind it themsilves.” 
‘<] don’t like that; you ought 
to have more spirit than to live in 
a family that ’u’d do it.” 


Williston Fish. 





ADVICE IS READY-MADE. 


Mrs. PRIMMINS.— My dear, if you will 
let me give you some advice — 

Miss GrppINGs.— Will you alter it to 
fit, without making a fuss? 


love and romance! So— 







ROMANCE Vs. REALITY. 


He.— Miss Hyson — Margaretta! I may call you Mar- 
garetta, may n't I? Margaretta! That name; so full of 


FEMALE VOICE FROM ABOVE.— M-A-G! You M-A-A-G! 
Tell that young man that it is time to go home. 


COULD N’T BE CAUGHT. 
MR. SHARPE S. STEELE.—I am an agent for 
the Mutual Safe Trust Benefit Aid Society, 
which — 
FARMER SI Low (who reads the pa- 
pers).— No; ye don’t, young man. 
Ye can’t catch me on any 0’ y’r 
bogus schemes; not much. Offerin’ 
to pay five dollars fer every dollar 
ye receive, I s’pose? Can’t be 
done. Stands to reason, it can’t be 
done. Git out! 

MR. SHARPE S. STEELE.— Um 
— you mistake, sir. Our company 
offers to pay only one dollar for 
every five dollars you put in. 

FARMER SI Low. — Well —I 
must say that’s safe enough. Ill 
jine. 

VERY NICE. 

Mrs. TONSEY.—Whom did you 
dance with, at dancing school this 
afternoon ? 

LITTLE EDITH.—Robby Norris. 

Mrs. TONSEY. — And was he nice? 
LITTLE EDITH.—Oh, yes, Mama! Just 
as nice as a girl / 






|T TAKES nine tailors to make a man; 
but it would take more than nine of 
that style of man to make a tailor. 
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CONCEIT. 


HERE IS hardly a man, so weak is humanity, who has not 

his moments of depression in which he will admit that 
he is not the cleverest genius in the world. But, ex- 
cept at these rare times, the conceit of man is never 
conquered or driven back. 

Man’s conceit is his graceful Antony who offers 
him the crown, not only thrice but constantly; not only 
on the Lupercal, but in all places, and man refuses it 
never. Yet (for the man has a sweet seeming of mod- 
esty) he will not wear this crown in public. He accepts 
it, for it is his due; but he puts it away in his closet, to 

be worn only when he is alone. When he is alone he 
brings forth this crown; he furbishes it bright; perhaps he 

adds to it a lustrous gem or two; and, placing it upon his brow, he crowns 

himself unquestioned king of the world of beauty and intelligence. 

Conceit is not a vice; it isa brave thing. It is man’s comfort and 
his support. For man’s plans may be broken, and his ambitions may be 
disappointed, and even Hope may die within him; but conceit of what he 
truly is, or, at least, of what he might have been, sheds ever upon him its 
friendly ray. ‘* It is the star to every wandering bark.” 

In every man there is a faculty planted in his breast by this kind con- 
ceit, which he calls his ‘¢ judgement.” It is not the mere judgement with 
which he weighs and values, and, in short, judges — oh, no, it is higher; 
it is his «¢ judgement,” what he calls, indeed, his «* Good Judgement.” He 
may not trust this wondrous faculty to decide upon a question in science, 
or upon the best form of government, or even upon a menu or the most 
becoming fashion of wearing his red whiskers; and yet he believes this 
judgement to be the right court of last appeal; and, because of its sanity 
and its freedom from prejudice, he fully trusts it, and -he holds to it as an 
unmoved anchor in the yeasty sea of argument and debate. 

It is conceit that makes the world move forward. For without conceit 
who, in his brief time, would hope to surpass the records of the ages? 
Conceit, it is true, does nothing of itself; and, because of its pride and a 
certain conceited manner that it can not always conceal, it has won an ill- 
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HEN A WOMAN’S will is thwarted, 
She will toss her pretty head, 

She will close her lips quite tightly 
While her cheeks get flaming red. 

And though her breast be surging 
With the pride that ’s struggling there, 

She never fails to tell herself: 

‘¢Oh, really, I don’t care!” 































‘¢] do not care,” she argues, 
With a quiver of the lips 
And a feeling in the throat 
That most uncomfortably grips. 
She shrugs her dainty shoulders 
And assumes a reckless air: 
‘¢Why, what a goose I am!” she says; 
«¢ Of course, I do not care!” 


‘¢[ do not care,” she re-asserts ; 
But surely there appears 
A moisture on her lashes 
That ’s suspiciously like tears. 
The corners of her mouth grow weak, 
Her breast is heaving, too; 
«¢ ] —do— not —- care—_a—rap,” she sobs, 
‘¢ Boo-hoo, boo-hoo-hoo-hoo !”’ 


Mittens Willett. 


name, but it is the coach that spurs men on, assuring them in confident 
tones of the victory. 

1 know a youth who studies a difficult profession. He points out that. 
as he proceeds, the learning of this profession spreads into so many 
branches, each such a life-study in itself, and each honored with such great 
names, that he is often near to losing heart. ‘‘ But,” says he, «*when the 
prospect is too appalling, and the competition with world-famous men 
grows too hopeless, I simply say to myself: ‘‘ Well, | am the stuff! and, 
so, to it again.” 

Let us take lesson from the ingenious strategem 
of this young man, and let the unblinded eagle of 
conceit lead the dull ranks of our faculties upward 
and upward as high as the sun itself. 

It is conceit that makes the peasant the peer 
of the king upon his throne, and that gives even 
to the king a feeling of importance. 


Williston Fish. 





IF WE KNEW. 


If we knew the Fate and Fortune 
Waiting for us in the world; 
If our eyes could see the burdens 
That on each will soon be hurled, 
Would we waste our days in counting 
Chickens ere they yet are hatched ? 
Would we always wear Prince Alberts, 
Just because our ‘ pants” are patched ? 


How TO FIND OUT THE VALUE OF BOOKS -— —— 
Try to Buy back one that You have Sold to 
a Second-hand Dealer. WARS 


‘¢ A COAT OF ARMS has no sleeves, has it?” 
‘*No; it’s the pattern of a coat designed for the Venus of Milo.” 
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THE CHRISTMAS PUCK. 


j { TRYING To advertise a successful man is very much like endeavoring 
- to polish a pair of patent-leather boots with blacking. 


THE WOMAN with an empty purse at an auction of household 
goods, wears an expression of wistfulness and pain that Shaks- 
pere never adequately word-painted. 









A BUTCHER IS never an artist in the eyes 
of his compatriots until he can cut a 
piece of meat to weigh a pound and a 
half more than you order. 


‘THE APHORISMS of Seneca are as popular 
as ever, although not written in Negro 
( 
Ye 





‘ ye7 P 4 dialect. 
KR. AL Munkittrick. 


THE MAN who minds his own business has not much 
time on his hands for anything else. 


THE MAN who is legally honest, is often a sneak-thief mor- : — _ i 
ally, and a cut-throat sentimentally. A LEAP YEAR BLUFF. Nap 
EpiTtH. — I said something to “NOT WHAT IT IS CRACKED 
MANY A MAN who is so refined that he will not take red wine with fish, Charlie last night that he declared UP TO BE. 
will ride up twelve-stories in an elevator among ladies, with his hat on. | made him the happiest man in the world. 
EMMELINE.— Indeed? And what was his answer? 


THE FINEST fire-proof building is generally furnished with fire-escapes. 


THERE ARE WAITERS AND WAITERS. 


ONE OF THE most depressing pictures in the world is that of a three- REGGY.—-So the Majah mistook Cholly for a waitah at The Dudes? 
minute horse trying to trot at a two-twenty-four gait. ALGY.— Ya-as. 
REGGY.— Was Cholly much cut up? 
A GoobD DINNER is the thing that takes the A BRAND-NEW ACT. ALGy. —Cut upr No; Cholly was deucedly 
edge off criticism. flattehed. The Majah mistook him for the 


l head waitah. 
|\ THE hands of an inexperienced person a 


eo od | 
: ae © P way | Ae ‘ 
pen is more dangerous than a gun. —- | We ay | oN | SUPERIOR NUMBERS — Poetry. 





THE WORLD may owe us a living, 
but it has no compound in- 
terest to fear in postponing 
payment. 


ALL THE legislation in the world 
can not suppress the lottery 
of love. 


AFTER ALL, a rich, gold : 

frame only serves to show 1 y* en ak = Ay a , Ws Aes i 

the imperfections of a poor i! S } 1) UM) aS RT OT / ide ii 
picture. ’ tat s 


‘6 POLITE LITERATURE” must 
consist of that class of 
books which we never meet 


; , without an Introduction. 
|v Is playing truant habitu- 


ally that overstocks the 
market for horse-car drivers. [risa rn pr gon fact that 

a number of painters are 
color-blind. And this leads us 
to believe, from many of the 
popular airs we hear, that many 
of the composers of the day are 
music-deaf. 


|’ IS not necessary for a 

ragged man entering a 

bar-room to try to explain his 
-ondition. 


THE MAN with the railroad- 
pass does the least travel- 















Ing, 
TRYING TO BE independent — — eee -——— 
without capital is very Dime MusEUM MANAGER. — Ain't got >. og | | 2 | 
much like endeavoring to learn no use fer you. Long w'iskered men is | SR rr a . 
the mysteries of boxing from chestnuts. Lom a " 
1 book. SIGNOR LONGOBARDO.— Wait till I does . 


me act. I ve— 
APVERTISEMENTS OF oppor- 
tunities for investment are generally read most carefully by 
people who have nothing to invest. 7 





THE MAN who has no money wastes a great deal of valuable 
time in telling you what he would do if he were wealthy. 


TRYING To start in business without capital is very much like 
sharpening a lead-pencil with a pair of scissors. 


GALL BEARS about the same relation to merit that the toad- 
stool does to the mushroom. 


SOME MEN dress shabbily because it is artistic; others be- 
cause it is the badge of wealth; and still others because 
they can’t help it. 


THE Ivy outclimbs the rose, but bears no flower. 





No MAN ever discovers his power of locomotion until he —_— —_ - Say Sie 


Starts on the financial down grade. —got’em starched. See? 
g . See? 








THE CHRISTMAS PUCK. 











































III. 
But when I come ter tackle gals, somehow I cud n’t reach ’em, 
An’ they all larned that little fack ’fore I’d a chance ter wink; 
They kep’ me moseyin’ roun’ so brisk I had n’t time ter teach ’em, 
Ner a minute in the hull six hours when I cud stop ter think. 
An’ wuss ’n all the others was that gal o’ the Trustee’s, 
Nell Smith, who wa’n’t right cheerful onless I was in a fix; 
Her tongue was twict as stingin’ as a swarm o’ bumble bees — 
She jest cut up ter beat ol’ Nick them days at No. 6! ' 





T ’S CLUS to 40 year ago, as near as I remember, 
Sence I tatight school at No. 6, where Jim Smith was Trustee, 

An’ handled 60 scholars from the fust day o’ December 

Tell late in March, a-fightin’ ’em as lively as cud be. 
It wa’n’t no picnic, so to speak, them days ter be a master, 

An’ larnin’ did n’t count as much as muscle, pluck an’ tricks, 
But | was there, an’ in a fight was suthin’ uv a laster, 

An’ I guess the boys remember Bangs who taught at No. 6! 


II. 
1 guess they do, fer Andy Frick, who stood five foot eleven 
An’ weighed a hunderd eighty-two, I shuck out uv his boots; 
An’ arter that he stayed away, an’ went to No. 7 
With Tom an’ Amos Stubley, who war meachin’ little coots. 
I also licked Hank Simmons, an’ tore up the seats an’ benches 
With a gritty young canaller who done chores fer Jimmy Hicks, 
An’ laid him up fer ’mos’ a month with wallops, welts an wrenches — 
Oh, I was captain ’mongst the boys‘ that term at No. 6! 
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IV. 

Dri, i} aN ; f One night I kep’ her arter school, a-arguin’ an’ pleadin’, 
Holl HH) ie y) An’ almos’ begged her on my knees ter treat me right an’ square; 
SS NTN An’ when she bust out cryin’, w’y, I thought my sight misleadin’, 

An’ I wilted, fer a woman’s tears air suthin’ I can’t bear! 
But I sorter gethered courage, an’ I put my arm around her — 
207) 1 em iy Fer, bein’ young, the time seemed ripe ter put in my best licks — 
= TM {| ‘«Jest ye quit yer misbehavin’ ” sez I, ter kinder sound her, 
‘¢Er, Nell, b’gosh, I ’ll marry ye, right here at No. 6!” 
th 


Y) 

















7 “it 
v. 
She did n’t stop her cryin’, but she kinder snuggled closer, 
An’ whimpered fer a minute ’ithout sayin’ no er yes, 
Tel’ her pa walked through the doorway an’ shouted, ‘Let her go, sir!” 
When she ans’er’d, pert and plucky, ‘‘ Well, he won’t, I sorter guess!” 
I jest expected trouble, an’ begun ter break an’ stutter, 
When the ol’ man he quit scowlin’, in amusement at our fix, — 
‘¢ Ye kin hev her,” sez he, grinnin’, an’ his tones was smooth as butter, 
‘¢But ye ’ll never hev no gover’ment, no more ’n at No. 6!” 


Rk. L. Hendrick. 











SAGE AND SAVORY. 












SHE NEVER TRIED IT. HEADING THEM OFF. 
HE.— Miss Kitty, I’ve heard it said that a kiss without a moustache GILDERSLEEVE.— When are you going to propose to the wealthy 
is like an egg without salt; is that so? Miss Munn? 
SHE.— Well, really, Mr. Smoothface, I don’t know TILLINGHAST. — Never. 









—TI can’t tell —for in all my life I never — GILDERSLEEVE,—What ’s the trouble? 
HE.— Now, now, Miss Kitty! TILLINGHAST.— Well, she sent me 
SHE.— — Never ate an egg without salt. as a Christmas gift, a book entitled 





*¢ Don’t! ” 










HOWEVER MUCH we may revere the wisdom 
of the Ancients, a twenty-year-old Ency- 


lai clopedia is a great accumulator of cobwebs. 
(5 THE MEANEST man has come 


ee OLD SINGLETON has never fallen a victim to light ae Mesa County, 
Colorado. Putting an unlighted 


to the darts of Cupid. He looks upon . naga 
that godling merely as a fat baby with rup- !84" “ his ena tae ae oe 
tured shoulder-blades. ings, he watches his breath —an CSS 
an overloaded imagination does — 
the rest. NAUTICAL. 


“A TWIN PROPELLER." 


A DASHBOARD — The Toboggan. 




















WoOMAN’s FACE may be a poem; but she is always careful to conceal 
the lines in it. 






THE GIRL who says ‘“ Yes,” 
‘THE WAGON-TONGUE has nothing to say; but it gets there ahead of after refusing her lover again and again, believes that he- should be 
the rest of the outfit. well shaken before taken. 
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Le ET ENTE SERIE RNR pe 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING IS IN THE EATING. 


JANE WARING (a spinster of twenty-seven years). 


JOHN GRAY (a bachelor of thirty odd.) 


SCENE. — An old-fashioned cottage verandah, with flowering honeysuckle vines trained over a trellis, and a flight of steps leading to the ground. 


MIss WARING, iz a light Summer muslin frock, discovered ‘‘ mending,” 


with a large basket of work standing on a small wicker table by her side. 


A Leghorn shade hat hangs on a peg behind her. To her enters JOUN GRAY, clad in riding coat, breeches and boots, 


GRAY (with one foot on the steps leading to the verandah ).-— Good 
morning, Miss Waring! 

Miss WARING (without rising, or looking up from her work ).- 
Good morning, Mr. Gray! Have you been riding? 

GRAY (still standing with one foot on the steps, and flicking the 
other boot with his crop). —Yes; 1 just rode over from Woodlands. 

Miss WARING (still very busy with her work ).— Dear me! that ’s 
quite a ride, is it not? 

GRAY.—A matter of ten miles or so. 

Miss WARING. — And how did you come to ride in this direction? 

GRAY (gallantly ).— You live ‘in this direction.” 

Miss WARING.—True; but I live here always. 

Gray.— And I ride in it as often as I—dare. (Miss WARING 7s 
very much occupied in threading her needle.) May | sit down? 

Miss WARING. — Of course! (GRAY seats himself on steps.) 1 do 
not believe that you can guess what 
| have been doing this morning. 

Gray.—Let me see. (Gazes 
about, and catches sight of the Leg- 
horn hat.) Let me see— you arosc 


Miss WARING (smiling ).—1 might send you out a slice of pudding. 

GRAY. — Did you vea//y make a pudding? 

Miss WARING.— I read/y did. 

GRAY.— What a nice little housewife you would make! (Miss War- 
ING bzcomes intensely occupied in a most complicated piece of darning. 
GRAY suddenly notices the nature of her work,) Darning, too, by Jove! 
What a treasure you will be to somebody, Miss Waring! 

MIss WARING (with a slight contraction of the eyebrows ).— Don't 
you think the conversation is becoming very personal? 

GRAY.— Yes. 

Miss WARING.—Then don’t you think we had better change the 
subject? 

GRAY.— On the contrary, I find the subject most interesting. 

Miss WARING.— You are incorrigible. 

GRAY.— Then why try to correct me?) Why not let me tell you what 
I think of you? 

Miss WARING (vresignedly ).— 
If it gives you any pleasure. 

GRAY. — Why not iet me tell 
you that I think you true, honest, 








with the lark — that is the way girls 
used to do in old-fashioned books, 
you know; and you impress me as 
being distinctly old-fashioned — you 
arose with the lark, then. (Miss 
WaRING shakes her head.) No? 
Well, that is immaterial — you did 
n’t arise with the lark; but, after 
toying playfully with a light and 
delicate breakfast — what! ‘No” 
again? Why, this will never do! — 
after a heavy meal you put on your 
sunbonnet and gauntlets, hung a big 
flat basket over your arm, and sallied 
forth into the garden to p'uck flowers 
— the prettiest flower of them all. 

Miss WARING (ignoring the 
compliment ).— No; nothing half so 
romantic. 

GRAY.—My imagination is limi- 
ted. Don’t make me guess again. 

Miss WARING.—I went down 
into the kitchen and made a pud- 
ding, which is being boiled this very 
minute. 

GRAY.— I don’t believe it. 

Miss WARING.—I assure you— 

GRAY.—You may ‘‘assure” me 
for a week, and I won’t believe it. 

Miss WARING. — How can | 
prove it, then? 

GRAY. — Prove — (then with 
a happy thought.) Why, ‘the proof 
of a pudding is in the eating!” 





Miss WARING. — Does that 
mean you expect an invitation to dine ? 
GRAY. — Yes. 





MIss WARING.— Well, I never 


heard of such a shameless way of begging an invitation ! 


GRAY.— Does that mean that I have got it? 


Miss WARING.— Most’ certainly not. Mother has gone to New York, 
and will not be back until after dinner. 

GRAY.— Does that make any difference? 

MIss WARING.— Why, of course it makes a difference! We could 
not dine here together alone. 

Gray.— But — 

Miss WARING.— I will not have any discussion on the subject. 

GRAY.— But why not? Why not discuss the whole subject of con- 
ventionalisms, and find out, if possible, why it should be perfectly proper 
for me to sit here and talk with you all alone, or to go off and walk with 
you all alone in the woods; and yet it should be so very improper for me 
to dine with you, constructively alone, but with your servants continually 
in the room, 

MISS WARING.—No; I will not discuss it. The subject would assume 
entirely too personal a tone at the present moment. Some other time, 
perhaps; but not now. 

GRAY.— Then I am not to be invited to dinner? 

Miss WARING.—- No! 

GRAY.— What am I to do? It’s too late to go back to Woodlands. 











and, as | said before, old-fashioned ? 
That I believe you to be careful, in- 
dustrious, and a good manager ? — in 
short, everything that the copy- 
books say a woman should be? And. 
notwithstanding that you possess all 
those virtues which are ordinarily 
stigmatized as unattractive, that | 
find you charming? Why not let 
me tell you that—that—I love you? 

Miss WARING. — Mr. Gray! 
(She drops her work into her lap, 
and gazes at him, half-frightened. 
half-pleased, and wholly astonished. ) 

GRAY (who ts looking at the toe 
of his boot, which he flicks with his 
crop, while he adds deliberately ). — 
Yes, that —I love you. 

Miss WARING (looking more 
astonished and slightly amused). — 
Are you quite sure about it? 

GRAY (innocently). — Quite 
sure — (then looking up and noting 
her mocking expression )— you don’t 
believe me! 

Miss WARING.— Hardly! 

GRAY, — Why — why — you 
must believe me! I do love you! 
Indeed, indeed I do! Oh, tell me 
how I can prove it? (MIssS WarR- 
ING slightly shrugs her shoulders. ) 
Have I not ridden over here on an 
average of twice a week for the last 
three months? 

Miss WARING.— Yes. 

GRAY.— Have I not staid and 
staid and staid? 

Miss WARING.— Yes. 

GRAY.— Have I not been unconscionably dull? 

Miss WARING (with enthusiasm ).— Oh, yes! 

GRAY.— Well? 

Miss WARING.—And is that your idea of love? To ride over to see 
the beloved object whenever there is nowhere else to go. Then to hang 
about the place until it is time to go home, in a lazy sort of way, talking 
when you are so inclined, and more often not opening your lips for half- 
hours together. Sometimes that kind of behavior might not be altogether 
objectionable in a friend, but is hardly the sort of thing that I should 
expect from -— my lover. 

GRAY (doggedly, as he rises ).— Evidently I do not know how to show 
it; but I love you more than anything else in the world. Won’t you 
believe me? 

Miss WARING (looks at him more kindly ; then, with a gleam of 
mischief in her eye, as she also rises as if to bid him good-by ).—** The 
proof of the pudding, Mr. Gray, is in— 

GRAY.— — The eating!” (/t would be guite impossible, in a stage 
direction, to explain how it all happened; but, as he had finished the 
proverb, JOHN GRAY held JANE WARING in his arms, and the latter was 
submitiing to being kissed by him as if she had been accustomed to nothing 
else from her childhood up.) William Bard MeceVickar. 
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LOVE SNUFFED OUT. 














When gallant Captain Poppleton went courting, 
He went in quite a proper courtly way ; 

A certain lightness in his gait importing 
And in his hand he carried a bouquet. 



































He put his snuff-box down beside the roses — 
Kerchew! Strong was the Captain’s maccaboy — 
A sneeze his hat, his stick, likewise, deposes 
And fills the Butchers’s idling Cad with joy. 


Upon a bench he sat where it was shady, 
And near him placed with care his blossoms gay, 
That he might take— while waiting for the lady— 
A pinch of snuff to while the time away. 






































The Captain jumped to catch his hat a-flitting, 
Before the lady came upon her way; 
But, ere he'd got where he had been a-sitting, 
That wicked Boy had ‘‘ snuffed” that sweet bouquet. 
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The Captain, unsuspicious of all evil, 
The wealthy Merchant's Daughter did address. 
I’ faith, 't was mighty easy to be civil, 
Her wealth was great — so were his debts, I guess. 


























The snuff was strong, and got its work in quickly, 
Just as her Pa appeared upon the scene; 

The lady, too, proved she was far from sickly ; 

Ail which rejoiced the god of the machine. 











‘The lady thought she 'd like a high connection — 
The Captain's blood was indigo, they say — 

She gave a favouring glance in his direction, 
And took a great big sniff at the bouquet. 




















Thus were the gallant Captain's hopes all shattered 
In ruins, like his elegant bouquet, 

And Mammon'’s hosts were put to rout and scattered 
By Cupid in Disguise, some people say. 


Walker Aken. 
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A NEW YORK SERVANT. 


Mrs. UPTON FLATTE. — Why, Bridget! have you swept 
under the bed? 
BRIDGET (equal to the emergency ).— Yis, Mum; iverything. 


A FEMININE TRICK. 


«There is one geod thing about buying a really handsome and ex- 
pensive dress,” said Mrs. Bunting to Mrs. Larkin.” 

‘¢ What is that?” 

‘¢ Why, you feel as though you really ought to buy another not quite 
so good, to save your best one.” 


THEY CAME TOO HANDY. 
WILLIE THIRDLY (whose father is a minister ).—Look a’ yer, young 
feller, is your mother makin’ any slippers fer Christmas this year? 
WILLIE BERRY (whose father is 
an elder ).—1 dunno. 
WILLIE THIRDLY. — Well, ee 
if she gives my father any mt 
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THE CHRISTMAS 
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if I ordahed now. 
way acwoss the woom. 


referred me to you —eh — 

PATER.—Eh—yes; are you. = he 
Mr. Trotter, or Barlow? 

SuITOR. — I — I — Foster, 


sir. 
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PUCK. 


QUITE COMMON, THEN. 


This is Grandfather’s wooden chair. 
Nothing to look at — built for wear! 
All our furniture breaks and goes; 
But this old heirloom never shows 
The faintest signs of a weak decay — 


” 


«¢ Never has broken,” so they say. 
Modern furniture ’s' made too fast. 

Then, they made their chairs to /ast¢/ 
This is built of the hardest wood; 

Every joining fits as it should; 

Built with a sly, prophetic view — 

Shall we say ?— that it might hold /wo / 





Harry Romaine. 


A COLD SNACK. 
GEORGE. —They say the fish bite now through the ice. 


MAME. — Horrors! And I had looked forward to 
"such jolly times skating. 
ALL ARRANGED. 


HELEN.— How is your sleighing party coming on? 
LENA.— Oh, beautifully! I’ve invited ten men, who are to pay for 


the sleigh and the supper; and now I ’m going to get the girls. 






PLAYING TO THE GRAND STAND. 
CHOLLY.—Ah you going to ordah wine? 
CHAPPIE. — Ya-as; but no one could heah me 


Wait till the waitah is half 


A MISTAKE, SOMEWHERE. 


SUITOR.—Your daughter, sir, hzs 


HARD TO PLEASE. 


SUPERINTENDENT.— What is the matter with you now? We have 
directed three additional trains to stop at 

your station. 

MR. SUBURB.—Y-e-s; but they stop 

at all the other little stations, too. 
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UNKIND DISCRIMINATION. 





EVEN WORSE. 


‘ Mr. ALFANALF.— I don’t 
know of anything more disa- 
greeable than one of your an- 
glicized Americans. 

Miss HYLER. — No; ex- 
cept an Englishman who lives 


Im 


My 
i} 


— becoming Ameri- i ) ty “Wig & 
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HE HAS A CHANCE TO. wf NIIi/}/// 


“It ’s no use talking,” 
remarked Racquet; ‘¢a man 
spends just as much money 
when he ’s single as he does 
when he’s married.” 

“Yes,” sighed Benedick ; 
‘*and a good deal more, too!” 


CANADIAN TALK. 


MIss KATE. — What cos- 
tuine are you going to wear at 
the ice carnival ? 

Mr. ToQuE.—I think I'll 
go as Henry VIII, so I won't 
hurt myself if I fall down. 


ALL THINGS come to those who 
hustle while they wait. 


A FRIEND IN NEED — The Silent 
Lady on a Good Gold Eagle. 


no sound to penetrate them! 
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OUR PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 


THE CouNntT.—Are you sure that we are alone in the house ? — 
My secret must be heard by no one but yourself! 

S1R WILLIAM. — Oh, never fear! —- there is not a soul within 
miles of us; and, even if there were, these massive wails would allow 


«My studio was robbed 
last night.” 
‘«‘Did they take any of 
your pictures? ”’ 
‘“¢ No— hang it. 
them.” 


They left 


THE MOST INTERESTING 
THING. 
Mrs. BLACK. — There! 


that’s the most interesting part 
of the paper, no doubt. 
Mr. BLACK.—What is it? 
Mrs. BLAcK. — I! don’t 
know. It’s cut out. 


A PROBLEM 
IN ORTHODOXY. 
‘¢ Fadder.” 
‘¢ Vell, Isaac?” 
‘¢ Fadder, is it right to re- 
new an insurance policy on der 


Sabbath-day ?” 


‘THE DRESSING of a fowl may 
ong be described as undercloth 
ing, as it is all worn inside. 


|Tv IS always easy to teach another 

man his proper place in the 

world; but it is a desperately hard 
job to find out our own, 








THE CHRISTMAS PUCK. 





THE PERFECT COLOR. 












PpeeHars you have seen rosy dawn’s first blush, 
Or the crimson glow at night; 

Or you ’ve watched the flush on a fair girl’s cheek, 

When the Love-god showed his might. 








Perhaps you ’ve admired rare shells by the sea, 
Or you ’ve seen a rose unfold; 

In the jungle’s depths you have seen strange birds 
In plumage of green and gold — 








~~ 


i 






But you never saw in this beauteous world 
Nor Nature nor art reveal 

Colors or tints that will ever compare 
With the pink of a baby’s heel. 








R. B. Wallace. 










PA’S CHRISTMAS. 
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HRISTMAS — dear old Christmas ! 3 
Long beforehand the mystery of it began. Even in “= 
August they commenced to think about it. The * an 
children planned and whispered along in October ; 
but in November the real tug commenced — the , 
asking Pa for money. es 
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The boys tapped Pa for chink to spend on the e 2 a 
girls; the girls begged for money to spend on the di Ror eg 
boys and each other. WR reve 
Ma asked Pa for a small bill with which she A FRIEND, INDEED. 
could buy a Christmas gift for Pa, and the whole Mr. WooLaBy.—I heerd yo’ wuz makin’ some derog- 
family levied on Pa for a present for Ma. Everybody gertory remarks about me down at de club de odder night. 
seemed to have lots of fun, that is, except Pa; but, Mr. LippeR.—Dat’s an untroof, Mr. Woolaby. De 
of course, Christmas only comes once a year, so Pa whole crowd wuz runnin’ yo’ down like blazes, an’ I wuz de 
grinned and sponged the shine off his overcoat, seem- only one ob de lot dat t'ought ernough ob yo’ to keep mah 
ingly as merry as a chipmunk. The boys wanted to mouf shet. 
remember their favorite chums, and the girls said they ee eee 
must give some little things to their pet friends, so Pa was again called . 
upon. Then Ma asked Pa for something to give to Grandma and Aunts Af. a cmantanated als wanaiel a se 
Selina, Elfrida and Elizabeth Josephine and, of course, Uncles Peter, Ira, ‘¢ What is Mrs. Van Neering coughing and choking about? Has she 
Josiah, Henry, and the hired girl. Christmas comes so seldom, you know. 8°! 4 fishbone in her throat? ‘9 ; ; : 
Of course, Pa wanted them all to be happy. ‘*No. She is trying to introduce the Polish Count to the Russian 
The baby — bless her — wanted to div somefin to Papa; so Pa gave Baron.” 
her a dollar to be spent by Ma for Pa. Pa had grinned, seen his old wallet DEEP POCKETS. 
grow more consumptive day by day and kept the peace; but when Johnny- TOM FREIGHLUNCH.— By Jove! It’s infernally hard for me to get 
boy tackled him for one more dollar for the any money out of these pockets. 
poor ’ittle heathen, Pa’s grin grew less, the Jack LEVER (paying car fare).—Yes; so I observe. 
wallet slipped to the bottom of his pocket WA ws 





in an easy way, and from the very depth 
of the paternal lungs came a low, long 
—‘‘*No!” that sent Johnny-boy 
howling to his ma. Ma, later on, 
soothed Pa, who told Ma that he, 
Pa, would give her, Ma, a piece 
of Pa’s mind if Ma said anything 
more to him, Pa, about money. 
They did very well with 
what they had already gotten 
out of Pa. No one said a word 
in Pa’s presence about Christ- 
mas; and when the twenty-fifth 
of December arrived they had, 
as usual, a jolly good time, and 
Ma said Pa really arose to the 
occasion. 


PLEASED HER CALLERS. 


Mrs. HIRAM DALY.— This is a 

very satisfactory reference, I am 

sure. It says you are the best 

cook the writer ever knew. Who 

is the Mr. Billee who signs it? 

Miss O’CALLAHAN. —He ’s 

one of my favorite policemen, 
Mum. 








SAFETY IN NUMBERS. 


Bold utterance is a queer 
thing. A man will not hesitate 
to say ‘¢ All men are liars” — 
include our best people in the 
denunciation, and publish the 
statement in a paper of world- 
wide circulation like P—ck; 
and yet the same man will not 
arise and attribute mendacity 
to the members of the limited 
crowd gathered at a cocking- 
main, even though this crowd 
is made up of very unprepos- 
sessing-looking men. 


Williston Fish. 





Jone L. Jones. 











A FLAW IN THE INDICTMENT. 


‘«¢The sluggard” once took 
the historic advice and went 
‘¢to the ant.” 

When he arrived, an ant- 
eater was licking up the strag- 
glers that were trying to escape - a ; 
from the colony. ‘If that,” the = 
said he, “is the reward of in- 
dustry I shall continue to slug.” IN FOR IT. 








SILENCE MAY be golden, but it brings 
no cash to the drummer. 











MRS. POTTER (/rom her room above).—Is that you, Jack? 






THE COUPLE who ‘married for JACK POTTER (with great effort).— Yash; m’ dear! ALL THINGS come to those who wait, 
fun” afforded a large amount Mrs. PotTEer.—Wil! you bring that aquarium up when you ___ including invitations to their best 
of it in the divorce court. come? I am afraid it is too cold for the fish there. girls’ wedding. 
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THE EASTERN POTENTATE AND THE STORY-TELLER. 


A TALE OF ENTERPRISE REWARDED. 








I. II 
ATTENDANT.—O Most Wise and Puissant Prince! . EASTERN POTENTATE.—That first story was full of 
There is a Story-Teller at the door, who says he can pleasing jests. ‘Tell another. 


relate many merry tales for thine amusement. 
EASTERN POTENTATE.— Let him approach. 





EASTERN POTENTATE.— Never have I heard such EASTERN POTENTATE. — This man's stories will 
laughable tales. Let me have still another. kill me! Give us just one more! 







TV ioe Vole) 
{ Back Vor. ) 
(Fox WC 7 


(Row war 
St — 
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V. VI. 
EASTERN POTENTATE.—O most marvelous Story- EASTERN STORY-TELLER (at home).—Allah is 
Teller! You shall have a bag of‘gold—and don't forget great! It was a big hit of mine to learn to read English 


to come again to-morrow ! —let 's see, what ‘ll I give him next time ? 





THE CHRISTMAS PUCK. 


HE WOULD. 


Se THE sheriff’s crimson flag 
\ 


Floating in the breeze ; 

Note the household furniture 
Scattered ’neath the trees; 

Hear the noisy auctioneer 
Selling off each lot 

To the group of ‘*hand-me-downs”’ 
Anchored to the spot. 

Perhaps you ’d know the reason why? 
The story ’s sad but true: 


” 


‘¢ Popper” would play poker when 


He knew the rent was due. 


Fred. McClelland. 


THE BIBLIOMANIAC. 
‘You have a fine library. [I suppose you read a great deal?” 
‘“¢No; I don’t. It takes all my time making the money to pay for 
these books.” 
A STRANGE CHILD. 
Mrs. CALLON.— Freddy, do you like fairy stories? 
FREDDY Pixy.— Gnome. 


A HARMONIOUS FAMILY. 


Mrs. BRACE.— Do you and your husband ever disagree ? 
Mrs. CHACE.— No, indeed! At least my husband never does. 


SHE LOVED THEM ALL. 
‘¢] ’ll kiss you for the one,” he said, 
‘¢ You love the most, outside of me.” 
The maiden blushed and hung her head. 
¢¢] love the human race,” said she. 


DANGEROUS WARFARE. 

Major SPRINT.— Since the invention of guns which will shoot five 
or six miles, the rear of an army is about as dangerous a place as the 
front. 7 

COLONEL DODGE.— Still, it is n’t as bad as it might be. They 
have n’t got a gun yet which will curve the bullet and shoot behind a tree. 


AT THE MUSEUM. 
GEORGE. — Here is a rattle-snake in this cage, Maude. 
MAUDE.— Oh, | never saw a rattle-snake. Let me look. 
GEORGE.— And there is a mouse they have put in for it to eat. 
MAUDE.— Where? Where? Oh, take me away, quick! 


AN EXPERIENCED TRAVELER. 
WAITER (7x railroad restaurant).— If yo’ doan’ hurry, sah, yo’ ’ll 
lose yo’ train. ° 
Mr. EaTon.— Oh, I’m no fool! 
in a place like this unless I 
had two hours to spare! 


I would n’t have ordered dinner 





AN OBSERVER. 

“A red flag is always 
a sign of danger.” 

‘¢Or an auction.” 

‘If your wife was as 
fond of bargains as mine 
is, you would not draw the 
distinction.” 














DID N’T MATTER Said Mr. Vix; ** Laugh at my ‘ tricks ’—it ‘s 

° ’? all the same ; 

SIGNOR VIRTUOSO.— 

Mercy! This instrument 
is horribly out of tune. 


Miss TyRo.—Oh, that does n’t matter! 


* business 
Since people buy the pictures I paint, merely 
for the name.” 


It’s only a rented one. 


SILENT BUT AWFUL. 


Oh, lucky it is that the world ne’er knows 
The silent but awful remark 

That over the deaf mute’s fingers flows 
When he steps on a tack in the dark. 
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THE MAGIC SPELL. 


A daintiest maid, Her hands were white, Yet, day by day, 
With taste arrayed, Her touch was light, Beneath her sway, 
Bent o’er a kitchen fire. ‘ Her cheeks were snow and pink. From out of a jittle pot, 
So clean and neat, Were you told to look Her magic brings out 
So cool and sweet, At her for a cook What beyond a doubt 
You could not but admire. You would n’t know what to think. Are the daintiest soups we ’ve got. 

There ’s bouillon for the sick, Her sauces are dreams, 
And rich soups, thin or thick, And it certainly seems 


That are a delight to the well. LIEBIG’S COMPANY’S EXTRACT has a spell. 














We will not deny that ’t was ages before 
Any one ever heard of a SOHMER, 

The discovery was made of America’s shore 
By Columbus, the Genoese roamer; 

But this land has more lately a rival produced 
To that excellent /taliano ; 

Behold him right here on this page introduced — 
He discovered the SOHMER PIANO. 
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